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TO-DAY. 


The machinery of government has taken a start for 
the new year in state and city during the past week, 
it may be said that it starts with very little friction. 
of organization has been quickly done and 

he time for grumbling aad criticism will 
later; for italways comes. And, although this babit of 
fault-finding with the men who make the laws av<i run the 
government is not altogether wise or reasonaole, it can 
be cured most surely by the conduct of the legislators 
themselves. 


and 
The 


done. 


Gov. Russell gave them some good advice 
If the practice of private 


abandoned, or reduced to its smallest 


| limits, and the work of the Legislature confined to the 


enactment of general laws, much that now inspires com- 
plaint about the length of sessions and the inconsequent 
character of the work performed would be avoided. 


This Christmas season has been a ‘merry’ ove for col 
leges. First there came ,the great gift of Armour, the 
beef millionaire, of an Industrial Training Institute to 
Chicago; then another million from John D. Rockefeller, 
the Standard Vil magnate, to the new Chicago Uni- 
versity—making a total from him of $3,600,000; and then 
a bequest of about $200,000 to Dartmouth College from a 
Dr. Butterfield of Kansas City. The factthat Dr. Butter- 


| feld did not gain distinction during his life, and that the 


Western papers describe him as a ‘miser’, does not de- 
tract from the usefulness of the gift. To this may be 
added Miss Garrett's gift of $300,000 to the John Hopkins 
University in Baltimore. And the best part of this giv- 
ing is that, in most instances, the gifts are made during 
the life of the giver, while he, as well as his beneficia- 
ries, can enjoy them. 


It is expected that the present Congress, which reas- 
sembled on Wednesday from the holiday recess, will 
enact some sort of a law in restraint of immigration. 
The first proposition was to close the door absolutely 
against all emigrants from Europe and the East during 
the year 1893. If cholera were to become epidemic in 
that part of the world, it might be practicable and even 
advisable to establish such a policy of exclusion. In the 
absence of any such cause, it would be little short of 
folly to attempt it. This view of the situation seems to 
be gaining ground in Congress; and it is now suggested, 
as a substitute measure, that all immigrants admitted to 
the United States shall be able to read and write in their 
native language and shall have suitable means of support 
for two months after their arrival. This is nearer the 
proper basis of discrimination, which should be moral 
character, physical health, intelligence and thrift. 





The increased number of arrests for drunkenness 
reported in cities of this State has led some people to 
jump to the conciusion that the new law, through its 
leniency to first offenders, has promoted the growth of 
this vice. Mr. Warren F. Spalding, who is qualified to 
speak with authority on this subject, declares emphati- 
cally that this is not the case. ‘There can be an increase 
in the nomber of arrests, he says, without an increase 
in the numberof offenders; and this is what the law has 
accomplished, thereby protecting the public more effect- 
ively. Ina letter to the Boston Journal, Mr. Spalding 
gives some interesting figures in support of his position. 
‘“‘T have no doubt,” he writes, ‘that there has been an 
actual increase in drunkenness during the last two years, 
not only in Massachusetts but all over the country. But 
it does not follow that it is due, in this State, to this 
law. It is merely the progress of what was going on 
long before. The arrests for drunkenness in the State in 
1885 were 35,480. In 1887 they had increased to 41,456; 
In 1890 they were 
52.814 and in 1891, 56,512. The figures for 1892 have 
not yet been published. Unuvdotedly they ure still 
larger. But if this increas: inthe past year is to be 
attributed to the drunk law, how shall we acceunt for 
the increase from 35,480 in 1885 to 52,814 in 1890? Why 
not attribute the increase in the last year to the same 
causes, whatever they may be, which ledto an increase 
of 17,834—almost 50 per cent—in those five years? Those 
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come | 
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| causes are still in operation. Is it not more reasonable 
| to suppose that they are still producing the same results, 
lthan to attribute the increase to a new law, which, 
| though not perfect, and only imperfectly administered, 
{has the approval of many of the leading Judges and 
| police officials of the State?” 


Lieut. Peary has engaged his vessel for a second 
| Greenland expedition, and is now occupied in earning 
money to pay the cost of it by lecturing through the 
|}country. What he purposes to accomplish this time is, 
| first, the determination of the uxtent of the land masses 
j north of Greenland proper. The latter, while now found 
to be an island with its northern boundaries approxim- 
| ately determined,has north of it a series of land masses or 
islands extending indefinitely. ‘‘I propose,” he says,‘‘to dis- 
cover their precise extent, and if they goup to the North 
pole, well and good. To reach the North pole, bowever, 
is not a direct object with me, but if I getthere immedi- 
ately, as [ may, so muchthe better. This matter of 
reaching the North pole is purely a sentimental one, al- 
though its discovery will be madein time, of course. ’ 
Lieut. Peary starts next June; and there is the chance 
of a traly dramatic incident, should Dr. Nansen and his 
little company drift across the the path of the American 
explorer amid the arctic desolation, 

The reappointment of Col. Carroll D. Wright as 
United States Commissioner of Labor will undoubtedly 
be made in a few days; and, as undoubtedly, there will 
| be no change in this office during the administration of 
Mr. Cleveland. This is as it should be. Col. Wright 
was originally appointed by President Arthur, who called 
him from his work in Massachusetts to organize the 
federal bureau of labor statistics; he was retained in 
office by President Cleveland, who also reappointed him 
for another term. He hastherefore served under three 
presidents—a suflicient evidence of the confidence felt in 
the value of his work. 





Among those features of the World’s Fair having an 
interest apart from the exhibition itself,.is the Interns- 
tional Congress of Philosophy, for whose sessions provi- 
sion has been made. Ata meeting ofthe advisory coun- 
cil of learned men, in New York during the past week, 
at which Professor Josiah Royce of , Cambridge pre- 
sided, it was determined to organize the Congress as a 
single body, tut to hold both general and section meet- 
ings. At the former the mostimportant papers and those 
of the widest scope will be read and discussed, the more 
technical and special questions being relegated to the 
section meetings. The Congress will probably assemble 
on August 25, 1893, and will continue in session for five 
days. At the general sessions of the Congress, three 
sorts of papers will be? provided: papers discussing the 
relation of philosophy to special sciences and to civiliza- 
tion, both at the present tiine and in the pagt, including 
the history of those relations; reports on the present 
state of philosophy in various countried of the world, in- 
cluding particularly the status of philosophical study and 
instruction at the universities and other institutions of 
learning; independent papers of a representative nature 
on philosophical questions. It is interesting to note that 
among the special sections the first place is giver to psy- 
chology, including the experimental branch. 


In connection with the article cn another page by the 

Rey. J. B. Harrison, of tae New Hampshire Forestry 
Commission, it is interesting to learn that a strong effort 
to to be made to procure from the present Legislature of 
that state a law, in accordance with suggestions already 
made, looking to the preservation of the White Moun- 
tain forests. ‘The scheme of such a law was laid out at 
a nieeting of the Forestry Commission on Monday, and 
| iacludes the creation of a system of public parks and the 
| establishment of a policy of state purchase and owner- 
|ship of wild lands. The efforts of New Hampshire in 
this direction will be heartily seconded by all New Eng- 
land and especially by the people of Massachusetts. It is 
a matter in which we have a very considerable interest; 
/not alone because of the value of the New Hampshire 
hills as our summer pleasure ground, but for material 
reasons such as those set forth by Mr. Harrison. 
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of manufacture, by 

else. Mr. Justin Winsor was good enough to intimate 
that it was possible that here was the lost site of ‘‘a 
point three leagues inland” of which Dudley speaks as 
if the Massachusetts colony thought to establish them- 
selves there. But nothing in the explorations there 
since has given any encouragement to this hypothesis. 
There is an old, deep ditch there to be accounted for, 
and a parapet on one side of it made by throwing out the 
earth; that is the beginning, middle, and end of the 
discovery. 

Mr. Horsford relied, unfortunately, as his best 
authority for the existence of this imaginary city, on 
Thevet’s work. Thevet isan utterly unreliable French 
author of the sixteenth century. Whoever has delved 
in the chronicles of what Mr. Haven used to call ‘‘that 
mythical century,” knows how difficult it is to reconcile 

| them with each other or with the trath. When you come 
January 10. Channing at Newport: ‘In reverential |to en ee ert atgenanttinds Pyerebgy sto yD rise 
| the truth, who had no critical acumen himself, and whose 

sympathy with the mighty power around me,I became} : e 
conscious of power within.” etatements are entirely unreliable unless they are sus- 

tained by other authority. 

It is areal pity that such a memorial to future times 
morals, and the government of my temper.”—Marcus | shou'd be left as is this great tower, with the inscription 
Aurellus. ;cut upon it. It has been said that it would be difficult to 
bring more false statements together than are on the 
tablet which is there preserved for posterity. ‘The fact 

JANUARY 13. ‘‘There is no moral merit in possessing | that excellent Mr. Horsford, one of the best of men, be- 
[or displayiog] feeling.”—W. E. Channing. | lieved that they were true does not make the matter 
| better, when one imagines a historian of future centuries 
coming upon such a tablet. Such a man would have 
qxmensiepgmemanene | some right to say that so prominent an object, evidently 

The death of that admirable man, Eben Norton Hors- | placed there witha view to its permanent preservation, 
ford, recalls attention to his enthusiastic and eager work | Must have been regarded, at the time when it was made, 
as to the geography of our part of this continent. Mr. | #8 expressing the truth of history. 
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JANUARY 7. “A gentleman is one who is willing to 


abate something from his right.” 


JANUARY 8. ‘Nothing lies like figures, except a gen- 
eral principle.”—President Anderson. 


JANUARY 9. ‘The great role of life is that it shall be 
governed by Law, and not by Whim.” 


JANUARY 11, ‘From my grandfather [ learned good | 


JANUARY 12. ‘*We should sleep securely; we should 
live long and happily.”—Shelley. 


NORUMBEGA. 


aS Vs 


Horsford’s generosity to all comers was so hearty, his 
. enthusiasm was so intense, and his resolution to advance 
so eager, that he has succeeded in giving some impres 


ln fact, it expresses the view of one enthusiast—a 
view which is probably not now sustained by a human 
being in the world. 





sions which serious history cannot sustain. 

On a day which proved eventful in his life, he started 
from his home in Cambridge, with a friend, to the mouth 
of Stony Brook, which parts the towns of Waltham and | 
Weston. In bis eager way, he said to this friend, «At 
the junction of Stony Brook with Charles River we shali 
find, I think, some traces of the landing there of an early 
colony.” His reason for saying this was that the record 
which he had found of this colony described a city which 
they built, ten leagues or so from the sea. This city was 
the city of Norumbega, or was a city in Norumbega—as 
to that the authorities seem to differ. How should one 





THE NEW SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 

A recent article in one of the leading technical jour- 
| nals has called attention to the fact that the typewriter 
lis ja a fair way to improve our handwriting out of ex- 
listence, and that the basiness man of today, armed with 
a fac-simile of his signature done in cacutchouc and 
|allicd to a shorthand clerk, can succeed in life without 
avy knowledge of the hither:o indispensable art of 
| writing. The article at some length describes the saving 
|of time resulting from the substitution of the printed 
find this city, if it were to be at the head of Boston Bay? | for the written letter, but does not touch upon the im- 
Mr. Horsford’s method was simple. He measured from portant results, upon the character and tslents of the 
Boston Light the proper number of leagues inland, and | dictater. 
at the junction of Stony Brook and Charles River the leg | ‘The first result observable in the man newly equipped 
of his compasses rested. Therefore he sai* to this friend, with a typewriting amanuensis is, we regret to say, an 
“If we drive to this point, we shall find the traces of the | increase in verbosity. Few men not trained in extem- 
city.” | pore speaking can keep up with the flying pen wielded by 

In looking for these traces there, he quite vverlooked|a good shorthand writer, and in attempting to keep 
the fact that there is a waterfall at Watertown on the abreast of his clerk the inexpert principal usually seeks 
Charles River, over which these adventurous Northmen | to gain time by circumlocution and repetition. These 
or other voyagers would have to haul every ship which | faults cling to him Jonger than might be thonght, and it 
went to the city which he sought. He had to overlook | would be almost fair to say that most of the dictated 
the other fact that Stony Brook, where it enters Charles | letters of today could be cut down one-half without the 
River, is so narrow that he who seeks that haven, from | loss of an idea and with the addition of force and direct- 
the hospitable harbor where Mr. Partclow’s boats lie at | ness. 
Riverside, cannot enter, to land at the quays and docks As, however, the experiment of dictating becomes a 
of Norumbega, without shipping his oars and pushing up 'custom—and all signs point in this direction—the man 
his wherry. The point was at the proper number of | who dictates letters will begin to take a pride in their 
eagues from Boston Light; this satisfied Mr. Hors.| style and corresponding pains with their composition ; 
ford’s enthusiasm, and to this point, therefore, he directed | and then, and n + till then, will the full benefit of mod- 
himself. /ern methods be felt in the conduct of correspondence. 

When he and his friend arrived, after their pleasant | One effect of these modern methods may very likely be 
drive, near the banks of Charles River, curiously enough | an increased facility in public speaking among cur men of 
they found an embankment of earth, running in a line | affairs. Heretofore our orators have been trained in the 
not far from parallel with Stony Brook itself. On | church, at the bar, or in literature; but with daily prac- 
inquiry of the neighbors how this parapet was formed, it | tice in extempore speech to his shorthand clerk, is it not 
proved that nobody knew. Its existence was recognized | fair to expect the business man of to-morrowto feel the 
in old deeds, and it had always been there. It is now! same ease in speakingin public or after dinner that is 
overgrown, principally with birches, with the other trees felt by the most practised speaker? It would seem that 
which make up the woodland at that interesting point. |in debate the business man so trained should outstrip 
That there is such a parapet, nobody can doubt. It speakers trained in the church and ia the walks of litera- 
resembles very much the earth-works thrown up by |ture,for every business man expects to each dictated word 





troops on both sides where they have a long encampment | an answer as inevitable if not as prompt as that given to 


to make and wish to cover themselves fully from the 
shock of antagonists. Precisely what use it would be 
before powder was known, it is difficult to say. If it is 
a work of defense, it is difficult to say against whom the 
works were to be defended. That such a parapet there 
is, however, all overgrown with trees, no one who has 
fairly examined the ground can deny. 

Professor Horsford was delighted with the discovery. 
He announced freely, in elegant publications, that the 
site of the iost city of Norumbega had been found. He 
had erected there a tower of stone, which far exceeds 
in height, in size, and architecture, the tower which the 
Northmen did not erect at Newport. Andon this tower 
he placed a tablet of polished marble, which gives as 
absolute history the dates which he had assigned to the 
landing of the Northmen here, and to their construction 
of the city. 


| the lawyer in court. 
We fancy that in some of our larger cities we can al- | 
ready see a movement in this direction. Certainly, the 
lawyer and the clergyman are not exclusively the leaders | 
ia thought and action as they were some years ago. If 
this is the case, and it may be the case even if our fanci- | 
| ful explanation is not founded on fact, wil! not this re- 
sult in a salutary prominence in the part taken by our men | 
| of affairs in public affairs, and will not this prominence | 
' result in our adapting our parliamentary institutions to | 
the needs of the day rather by changing the personnel of | 
our legislators than by changing our institutions? 
There is no denying that there is a good deal of quiet 
doubt as to the efficiency of parliamentary institutions, or 
government ‘by wind-bags;’ but if our men of affairs and 


our young men who are to be men of affairs and of action | 
are daily instracting themselvesin public speaking, it is | ee 
His careful explorations have brought to light no bit : possible that our legislatures may be filled with men who | same time. shows that the leaveD is workin ° 


| thing to the credit side of life iu 
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THE WHITE MOUNT AI\ 

There is not anywhere else in th: 
an opportunity for codperation as 
entire condition of things in the WW) 
of northern New Hampshire. 

The three great interests there 
property—are, very curiously, not 
close to each other, but they occupy 
ground. The area of the beautify 
tracts the summer tourists who bring 
to that State every year, is the land 
timber that is worth other millions of 
same land, the same area of mountain at grow 
the timber and is clothed upoa with the beautify) sen 
is also the great spong? that stores and hold. the water 
that feeds the summer flow of the An 
Connecticut, the Merrimack and th: 
towns and their beneficent indus ries 
these rivers depend on the preseryat 
forest-floor which holds and distributes 
falls on the whole region. Whateve: 
nence of forest conditions on any co: 
jures both the scenery and the water-s 

The question of proper adjustment 
interests, and of their relations t» each 
the most important problems ever pres: 
ple by the changing conditions of lif 
The fact that thése different interests and investments be 
long to different owners, and that the “e 
private property, renders the problen pecu arly decic 
and difficult. But there is really no necessity that , 
slightest wrong or injustice should be done to anybody 

The people who receive the money from the sale of 
the timber-products of the region are np 
ple who receive the other millions of do 
commereial value of the scenery. Then the 
capital produced and bank: d up by the p 
ing water, in the cities far down the riv 
sea, constitute the very means of existenc: 
of the home-life and civilization, of 
and women who never saw the mountain 
which sustain the streams, the mills and the hor 

There is no antagonism betweeen these several inter. 
ests if they are regarded and managed with /ntelligen 
recognition of facts aad essential condit “y bar 
monize perfectly with each other, and what is best for 
either of them is the very best thing | 
the others. Why should not the men w! 
control these different interests and resources recognise 
the value of each other’s property, and cooperate wi 
each other, in business-like and practical ways, fort 
conservation of all these great possessions? [| think tht 
enlightened self-interest is a pretty good principle or me 
of conduct; but,unfortunately, self-interest is not always 
enlightened. Sometimes it does not 
ahead to have a right understanding of the 

The matter is important enough to require and reward 
the care{ul attention of the foremost people of the cin 
ized world, the people of New England 

J.B 
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A LOOKER-ON IN BOSTON. 
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The last days of the old year are dey 
settling of accourts not unaccompanied 
whether the debit or credit side will lead 
columns foot up evenly; sometimes, alas 
has the lead just enough to darken thé ; 
making that sixpenny difference between ! sad 
piness so eloquently described by Micawber; but unless 
the average of the years makes for tec! 
future does not hold much hope. 


Sometimes tae 
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0“ 4 
€ debit side 
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sery ana 
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t side, tae 


Taking the news of the day, now £° 
much progress to-day in one direc! 
back to-morrow in another, one wo2d: 
pendulum swing after all, or if each 


ven 


of the most noticeable gairs of the yea! 


| increase of liberal tendencies in the Cat 


so narrow in its sympathies and so 
dices. The results of the Satclli mi- 
thought. He, as the accredited envo 


|the Pope, takes a stand that is at 


gratifying. Accomplishing the rest 
Glynn, lending the support of his in! 
land in his advanced position in r 
schools, he commits a part at leas: 0! | 
to a more liberal attitude than has bee! 
Add tothis the fact that the Pope fa 
ance of a republican form of goverame' 
we have a condition of affairs in that 
that none would have ventured to prop” 
ago. The trial of Dr. Briggs for heresy, oc 
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ot in one place, now in another; some- | 
again among the leaders, but growing 
eth as the years roll by, till it will 


jow it crops © 


biges in the ranks, 









jn power age world free from bigotry, greed | 
goals work T e spirit that nerved the arm of the| 
sad — that stirred the mighty breast of Luther, | 
Concord fri aaali courage to face a flery death, and | 
| ibe gar ine name of Toussaint L’Ouverture more | 
gade the oe of mighty kings, Jives in more prosaic | 
prigbt than sapifests itself in less striking ways to-day. 
places — the same spirit, the birthright of every 


aunt itis after all : 
| “” ynsciousness of individuality and of a 


30 son|—a Cc 
“wn of judgment and choice. 


right to freedom 
rig 
. 


forward movements in so many different 
ypport to the optimist in his rose-colored 
future, the pessimist may still find asmall 
which to expound his doctrines of hope- 
He can take for his text today, 


While these 
give § 

quarters - : 
dreams of the 
nistform from 
ism. 


gsness and Cyn . , 
“ ht have done atany time during the last two 


» semad your? the insatiate greed of man for wealth or 
tn Full as isthe world’s history of instances of 
rong 2nd . e that had their origin in this most 
a niversal passion, the chronicles of a 


yowerfal and 
get wight make one ask if it held any weaker sway in 


gis rear of Christian enlightenment. A rumor of rich 
; mes from a western state. In twenty- 

ace is flooded with soldiers of fortune, 
who, despite their nineteenth century garb, carry with 
them the savage nstincts that inflamed the hearts of 
we followers of Cortez or Pizarro; not the 
very next day's mall bring tidings of desperate battles 
ane claims, resulting in much loss of life? A 
great capitalist dies, & man whose power might be lik- 
wei o that of one of the old feudal lords, both from 
its extent, and from the unscrupulousness of the means 
by which it had been established and enlarged; with an 
ger repadiation of the moral obligation attached to 
the possession of great wealth, he recognizes no claim 
thst bis needy, suffering fellow-men have upon him, but 
aves to bis half-dozen descendants the vast wealth that 
ight have blessed sO many. Mere sophistry is the 
dam that his great enterprises were a public benefac- 
foo, giving employment to thousands and increasing 
the business prosperity of the country. 
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The beneficence 
was incidental, while the end sought was purely personal 
wgyruniizemeat, and he remains a monument of cold 
selfishness. 

There \s abrighter side, however, and these last weeks 

of the year bareh ld enough of good, perhaps, to make 
the balance tip to the side of optimism. The use, in con- 
trast with the abuse, of wealth has been nobly illustrated 
in the magnificent gifts of Mr. Armour, Mr. Rockefeller 
sod Miss Garrett. Of all philanthropies, the endowment 
of schovls and colleges seems one of the wisest and best, 
because itis starting at the right end. With trained 
miods ia well-developed bodies, we shall need no hospi- 
lwisaodasylums. With a fine, cultivated moral sense, 
reformatories and prisons may be turned into factories 
aod Warehouses. The ounce of prevention taken in the 
from of a liberal education is worth many pounds of the 
talf-cures that are accomplished by the best of these 
hospitals for the body, mind and soul. 


The brightest instance of optimisim under difficulties 
came to notice in Boston a few days ago. A blind boy 
was being fitted out to spenda year or two at the asylum. 
While his clothing was being packed, he chatted in an 
itimated way, showing the greatest interest in his ward- 
tobe, asking occasionally to ‘see’ something, and on hav- 
ing his several neckties described (all of which happened 
Ww be blue) he remarked, ‘*That is nice, [ like blue.” On 
velng asked if he remembered how it looked, he an- 
‘wered no, but it was his favorite color. He told how 
te bad lost his sight, and hearing an exclamation of pity 
quickly said, ‘But it is se much better to be blind than 
taf. Adeaf person is shat out from everything, but I 
oe what people say and enter into everything that 
samy on ab at me. You would feel the same if you 
: ve blind.” All this was said in the most cheerful, 
Placid manner, while his plans for future work were full 


of a hopeful courage. . 








Cher ea rolls on, will the censorship over natu- 
of tubsceo = ppetites increase uotil the consumption 
"she ca a — as is the case with opium today? 
hdr own ‘wd ae e plenty to do watching over against 
on over —Sgngeces when those brave days come, if 
Xs they _ by /r will they raid ‘smoke talks,’ sustained 
nm nd a own Havanas? A woman has noth- 
Weed, unless Be to this indalgence in the soothing 
eo iio. it be her chewing-gum; and that, 
tein its ori an learo by hearsay, is a maddening seda- 
Be ben grim durability—and ultimate tastelessness. 


ercharge at least cannot be brought against 
"igars that £0 up in smoke. 
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WHAT HAS MADE OUR COUNTRY 
GREAT? 


HENRY ST. 





BY C. JOHN. 
What has made our country great? 
What, her firm foundation laid? 
What, the Union—State to State? 

What, this mighty Nation made? 
What, the Refuge and the Rest? 

What, the Haven in the blast? 
What, the Beacon in the West, 

When the skies are overcast? 


Not the craft of prince or priest; 
Not the maxims of the schools; 

Not the mutterings of the East; 
Not the creed of cloistered fools ; 

Not the lavish wealth bestowed, 
Nor what mine or prairie yields; 

No, nor all the blood that flowed 
On her fratricidal fields. 


She is great because she stands 
On the Rock the Pilgrims prest— 
Freedom’s banner in her hands, 
Freedom’s spirit in her breast! 
Broken every bolt and bar, 
Opened every guard and gate, 
From that hated Yoke afar, 
Trath has made our country great! 
L’ Envoy. 
Only while that Truth abides 
{n the bosom of the State, 
Only while she warns and guides 
Shall our favored land be great. 
Indepe ndent. 





NOTES OF AN AMERICAN IN PARIS. 


Paris, December, 1892. 
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snow has decidedly done well. For a day, the whole city 
seemed helpless. 
do with this strange, white stuff. Not but what it had 


No one seemed to know just what to 


often been seen before, but seldom sv much of it. Every- 
one by instinct seemed to adopt Daniel Webster's rule: 
“IT never shovel off my side-walk till it has stopped snow- 
ing.” Only that he might make assurance doubly sure in 
the matter, everyone waited a day after the snow had 
stopped. This morning, however, the noble army of 
the unemployed was hard at it (employed for once) with 
shovels and with a strange wooden scoop they use for 
cleaning gutters. Not like our stout Micks and Paddies, 
these poor wretches. Where our poorest shoveller will 
have a scarf round his neck and some sort of high boots 
on, these wretches were limping about for the most part 
without overcoats and with thin, sopped boots. 





Now that winterhas come again, the poor of Paris 
sre beginning to know what hunger means more than 
ever. The richer public, are not wholly indifferent to 
their suffering. Subscriptions are got up here and there; 
now and then a {newspaper publishes an appeal for the 
wretched. But the most significant and the'most pathet- 
ic charity is the daily distribution of soup by the sold- 
iers. To fully appreciate this one should remember that 
they themselves are by no means too well fed, and their 
active outdoor life makes them hungry as wolves. But 
out of their small allowance they manage to save some- 
thing; this is warmed over that it may seem as appetiz- 
ing as possible, and every morning it is served out to 
those who choose to come for it. One sees a long queue 
of shivering wretches, standing in the wet street under 
the leaden sky. Each one has brought something to 
hold his soup in—one an old sauce pan, another a 
chipped bowl; here is one with the lower half of a 
bottle, a fourth with a tomato can; and here are two 
more with a jam glass and a plugged flower-pot. At last 
the door of the barracks is opened and a coupleof soldiers 
come out with a huge kettle. Then each beggar answers 
to his name on the roll-call—for the soldiers have got to 





The plot thickens inthe Panama matter. The last 
developments are C)émenceau’s letter and Rouvier’s resig- 
nation and the examination of these two with Constans be- 
fore the commission. Everyone wonders what or who 
next. Those who are left may well say of Reinach, as the 
French General in the Crimea said of his predecessor, 
«He was lucky—he died.” For the poor Baron, after his 
last desperate effort to stop the newspaper campaign, 
seems to have thought the odds against him too heavy 
and tohave put himself out of the way. At present 
writing there seems to be little doubt that he poisoned 
himself. Thus much has leaked out; though the'doctor’s 
formal report has not yet been made. He was, it seems» 
an amateur in homceopathic medicine and took care of 
his own ailments without calling in doctors. It is sup- 
posed that the poison he took is the old hellebore which 
one finds mentioned in old English books. Itseems much 
more romantic to die that way than by prussic acid or by 
strychnine. I wonder that some of his colleagues have 
not his courage. Meanwhile the commission on the 
Panama affair has been plowing along, and has finally got 
to be rather a bore to the quick-witted Parisians. People 
have already begun to make jokes and puns about it; and 
here, as everywhere, that is apt to be a sign of the begin- 
ning of the end. One comic paper has a picture of & 
Deputy, after being bribed, counting over the guilty bank 
notes. ‘‘Tiens,” he says, ‘‘I thought there were more of 
them when he put them on the mantel piece.” Of course 
the right of Frauce to wash her dirty linen in so public a 
way gives great deligh. to surrounding nations. But the 
Alwardt-Losur scandal has come just in the nick of time 
to remind Germany of a certain very apt adage about 
people who live in glass houses. 


— —_—_—__ 


As we are on the subject of trials, though it is not a 
very pleasant one, I may as well mention the continua- 
tion of the trial of Frangois, called Franc's, the Anar- 
chist who is suspected of blowing up the restaurant Very 
last spring. The mistress of one of his comrades has 
given very danaging evidence against him. Of course, 
ber testimony may all be alie (as he insists it is) but it 
seems to hang together pretty well. It appears that, 
after Ravachol’s arrest,three of these men determined to 
‘avenge’ him. Frangois knew of a cache where Ravachol 
had hidden dynamite. So he went and got it, and from 
this Meunier made (‘confectioned,’ to quote the woman) 
abomb. This was put in a valise, and one of the men 
went to the restaurant with this valise in his hand, 
ordered a drink, paid for it at once, and then put his 
valise down as if to drink. Atthis moment a confeder- 
ate opened the door. ‘‘Ah! so I’ve found you. Come out- 
side; I want to speak to you a moment.” The Anarchist 
went out, telling the garcon to keep an eye on his glass, 


know there poor fellows by name—and as each man 


comes up he gets his share. 
Surely, nothing could be at the same time finer or 


more heartrending than this—these fine fellows giving, 
out of their poverty, tothose more wretched than they, 
teach us another lesson than mere soldier’s bravery 
One is reminded of Matthew Arnold’s fine sonnet, on the 
beggar woman whom he saw letting the rich go by but 
asking and receiving from the workingmen. 


M. Paul Bourget has written a new novel which has 
just appeared under the title ‘Cosmopolis.’ Its motif is 
the curious life which grows up in @ cosmopolitan city, 
such as Rome, between the people of various national- 
ities who are living there. So his heroine is a wicked 
Venetienne who has inherited all the passion and vice 
of Titian’s glorious models. She has two lovers, one a 
half-crazy Pole who is married to a noble and true Eng- 
lish woman; the other lover, alas, is a wicked American, 
Lincoln Maitland. Then there is a depraved banker—a 
German Jew—with a noble daughter, like Rebecca in 
Ivanhoe. The hero, if there is one, 1s a young French- 
man steeped in all the dilettantism of the day—one of the 
Hamlet type whom Bourget is fond of drawing—a man 
coldly interested in all passions, desirous to know the 
sensation of love, of hate, but incapable, from his very 
consciousness that he is feeling. Here we have inter- 
esting dramatis persone, and M. Bourget manages well 
the gradual approach to the final catastrophe. 

M. Emile Zola bas written a critique on M. Bourget's 
book, in which he praises the author to the skies; and, 
having done so, proceeds to put his finger on the weak 
point of the story. The book, like the man—and this I 
fancy M. Bourget would be the first to admit—lacks 
simplicity. Sancta Simplicitas! To those who look on 
M. Zola as the apostle of filth, his comments on the book 
will bea surprise. ‘So in the question of love, surely 
allis simple enough. Offspring should be its object, or 
itis nothing but filuh.” Albeit a little brutal in expres- 


sion, this might have been said by one of our old Pur- 
itans. 


I had an opportunity the other day of seeing the pri- 
vate collection of M. Durand-Ruel. These are entirely of 
pictures by that group of artists known as Impressionists, 
who have lived through some pretty hard knocks and 
who are now coming into their kingdom—~if that be 
money and praise. 

Here are some wonderful pastels by Degas—ballet- 
girls, as usuai. Buta dancer by Degas is as different 
from the studies of other men as dayis from night. Here, 
too, is acouple of interesting pictures of race-horses. 
Degas shares wit': his friend Manet a fondness for paint- 
ing racing scenes, and surely there are not many things 








as he would be back directly. A few seconds after, the 
horrible explosion took place. 





and nasty it seems, to be slumping about in the slush as 
at our beloved Boston. For half a day it really snowed 
quite hard even for us in Boston. You see, I speak in a 








rer — 40 ocean racer, of course, but a twelve- 
the bi *¥ one like the Umbria would not quite fill 








‘jan snow just as one patronizes Parisian skaters or foot- 
| ball players, whether they do well or not. This time the 





Snow in Paris! is the last word. And very strange | go 


condescending way; cne’s instinct is to patronize Paris- 


more superb than a fine thoroughbred. Manet is repre 
sented by a marvellous Venetian study—half a dozen 
| ndola poles, with their reflections, and the gondolas by 
\them. He also has a study of a garden which is one of 
the first efforts to paint sunlight in the modern feeling, 
with light, fresh, ‘broken’ color. One wonders at its 
seeming so bold to the wiseacres when it was painted, for 
| now, if anything, it looks just the least trifle ‘old hat.’ 
Puiuiry L. HALE. 





‘TO-DAY. 


BY M. L. SMITH. 
My soul upon my lips hath seta seal, 

And tho’ I needs must greet thee day by day, 
What lies between us I must not reveal— 


My life is spent in learning to obey. 


But oh! dear one, when thou and I shall meet 
In that fair world that knows not garish fear, 
Unfettered, shall these longing lips repeat 
For evermore, ‘‘I loved thee always here.” 
séaiag rs Weekly 


BLANK’S LAMP DEPARTME NT. 


[We need not tell our readers just who Blank is or 
whether his shop is in New York or in Boston, in Chica- 
go orin Philadelphia, It is sot unlikely that the meth- 
ods of his clerks may be recognized by citizens of many 
different places. —ds. } 


When Mrs. Smith bade me go to Blank’s for a lamp 
shade for her, my heart sank. I never go to Blank’s for 
myself because [ have notime; but Mrs. Smith, 
does, and when she is out of town I find I 
great deal although I beg off when I can. 

This time I represented to Mrs. Smith that the 
brella shade which we had on our standing lamp was a 
beautiful work of art and quite as like a ballet dancer’s 
skirts as any intown. At this she told me she was 
shocked; that umbrella shades were entirely out of fash- 
ion and that she needed a square frame 21! inches across. 
On my further demurring, she showed me that the silk 
was worn 
unable 





it seems, 
have to go a 


um- 


next the chimney on our umbrella shade 
out; further, she represented that she was quite 
to cut silk so as to fit an umbrella shade, [ learned 
that if the umbrella shade were covered at the shop it 
would cost a perfectly colossal amount. Then ex- 
plained how she would be able to cover this square frame 
herself with some little things she had, and if I would 
only just step in at Blank’s I could get the frame without 
trouble. 

Of course I was overcome by these arguments. Men 
always are. Butit was with a distinct sinking of the 
heart that I toiled up the steps to Blank’s Lamp Depart 
ment and viewed the prospect o'er. 

I do not the magnificent 
walked round Blank’s floor earn as much 
nor do I suppose their social position is of the highest, but 


quite 


and 


she 


suppose yveotlemen who 


money as I do, 


I cannot remember ever having been so haughty to any- 
one as these floor-walkers are habitually tome. Yet, as I 


approached the Lamp Department, I plucked up courage 
to say to one of them with black whiskers : 


‘Just where should Igo to get a wire frame for a 
lamp shade?” 
‘‘Sales!” he shouted. ‘This was all he said, and he 


turned and stalked languidly away. 

One would think that constant experience of this kind 
would accustom one to the shop, but I regret to say that 
suck rencontres still un-nerved me completely. Therefore I 
selected next time a young lady who [ knew could not be 
a floor-walker. She was writing in a book with yellow 
pages, and going up to her I said: 

‘‘Could you tell me where [ should go to find a wire 
lamp frame shade?” 

‘‘Sales!” she screamed at the top of her voice, picked 
up her little book and walked quickly away. 

Not far from me [ saw a dirty little man who had ao! 
shaved for some time. He too was writing in a little 
book, with a disconsolate looking woman standing behind 
him. With the courage of despair I approached and 
asked : 

“Could you tell me where I should go to find a wire 
frame for a lamp shade?” 

“Sales!’ he cried, without raising his eyes from his 


book. ; 
I looked the little man all over. He was considerably 


smaller than I am, and for once I had found someone in 
Blank’s of whom I did not stand in either physical or 
moral awe. 

‘*Are you not a salesman yourself?” said [. 

“Tam waiting on this lady,” said he. 

“May I wait till you have finished waiting 
said I, a ray of hope breaking upon me. 

At this he grunted without vouchsafing any reply. 

‘‘May I wait till you are through waiting on her?” 
said I in a louder tone, for my spirits were rising. 

Was it not, perhaps, possible for me to make one of 
Blank’s employés as uncomfortable as they had made me? 
My second question did not rouse him. He continued to 
write in his book, or apparently to do so, and it was not 
till I said a third time, 

‘‘May I wait till you are done with her?” that he re- 


marked- ; 
«Sales !” but in a very weak tone of voice, 


By this time I was quite myself. ‘‘That is exactly 
what they all said to me,” said I, ‘‘and noone has ever 


ome Ruel 
The little man sighed as a boy approached and handed 


him a brown paper parcel which he, in turn, handed to 
the disconsolate lady. 

“What do you wish?” said he; and I saw that his spirit 
was broken. 


on her?” 


. 


they were going to have any 
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‘I should like to seea wire frame for a lamp shade,” 
said I. 

‘‘What kind of lamp?” said he. 

“It’s a duplex lamp,” said I; 
square and 21 inches across.” 

There were no wire frames in sight, but my little 
friend showed no disposition toward taking me to the 
right place. 

‘Is it for a standard lamp or a banquet lamp?” 
he. 

‘‘What is that to you?” I asked politely. 

“If you tell me that,” said he, ‘‘I think I would know 
what kind you wanted.” 

“I know perfectly well what kind I want myself,” 
said I. “If you will take me where the lamp shade 
frames are, perhaps we can finda square frame 21 inches 
across.” 

The young man dropped his head in a dejected way and 
slowly led me across the shop toa corner where there 
was a pile of wire frames. He gave them a cursory 
glance and said with an air of relief, 

‘*There is not one in the shop.” 

I leaned Over and picked up a square wire frame, but 
[ was not sure if it were 21 inches across. 

‘‘Here is one,” said I, He really seemed embarrassed. 

‘*Tbat must have been returned,” said he. 

“Itisa square wire frame,” I continued, “but I am 
not sure whether it is the right size. [am afraid it 
too small. The one I want must be 21 inches across.” 

He looked at it casually. 

‘‘T should say it was about two feet across,” said he. 

‘Have you not something to measure it with?” 

He took the shade and stalked across the 
sently he saw ancther salesman and said, 
‘Do you know where the rule is 


“the frame should be 


said 


is 


said I. 


floor Pre- 


’” There was no! 
reply. 


‘‘Ah!” said I, in aairy way, ‘‘so you don’t answer 


each other. I thought you reserved that for the cus- 
tomers.” 
Ofcourse be did not reply to this. A second sales 


man, whom he accosted, informed him ina monosyllable 
that he did not know where the rule was, and I mildly 
suggested that I might go down stairs and borrow a 
yardstick from one of the cloth counters. 

At last a rule was found; he measnred the 
triumphantly it was only 
He had me at his 


shade and 
18 inches across. 
AllI could do was to ask if 
more. He assured me that 
but he could not teil when they would arrive. 
**Would they come in a week or a month?” I asked. 
‘*Really, 1 woud not like to make a guess,” he replied. 
There was nothing left but to ash for the head of the 
department, and he, I found, to my surprise, was two 
flights down in the basement. 
After a lovg journey and many futile enguiries, 
found him in a little glass box. 
very cheerful. 


announced 
mercy. 


they were, 


I 
He was very polite and 

He knew exactly what I wanted. They 
were No. 5 banquet, he said, if he remembered rightly, 
and certainly he would have one for me. He would have 
it for me to-morrow and serdit to my office. His face 
was wreathed with smiles; so was mine. I thanked 
him and departed. 

Next day I came to the office with the pleasant feel- 
ing that I should not have to goto Blank’s. Everything 
moved smoothly and I had a successful day, until at night 
[ realized that I had received nothing from the Lamp 
Department. 

I looked at my watch. There was still time to get in 
before they closed. I hurried tothe shop. I hurried 
down to the basement to my friend’s office. He was out, 
but his tpyewriter was there. Yes, she remembered dis- 
tinctly my having been there, but her chief was out and 
would not be back that evening. She would speak to 
him about it and he would see that the shade was sent in 
time, Yes, it would certainly come before two o'clock | 
the next afternoon, the hour when my train started. 
This buoyed up my heart for that night. 

Next morning, when I came to the office, there was | 
nothing from Blank’s, but I had hardly expected this. 
It would have been too good. I went to work, but sud- | 
denly at 11 o’clock I realized that nothing had come. My | 
train went at 2; sumetbing must be done. It was very 
inconvenient to leave the office, bat go I must. I made 
my way through the basement again to the little glass 
office, and there again saw the smiling typewriter. 

Yes, she had enquired about it. 
the shade had been sent to my office. 

**But it has not arrived,” said I. 

*T am very sorry,” she replied; “it has certainly been 
sent, for I enquired about it myself.” 

Then my heart broke. I countermanded my order; 
told her if the shade ever turned up I would return it, 








and received her smiling acquiescence. 

I jumped into a car, hurried down town to Main Street, 
| where : Kaew there were wire-working places, and found, 
| Oh joy! a shop where they made wire frames for lamp 
| shades. 

It was the work of a moment for the courteous wire- 
worker to select the size I needed, and it is of coarse un- 
necessary to say that he charged me less than I would. 
have had to pay at Blank’s Lamp Department. 


| 


‘him thougb he had not so much as 


Yes, it was all right; | 


RANDOM JOTTINGs 


The old year has leant. into ited 
Itiseasy to make capital x 
not of a nature to pay heavy 4 Sells ag ansitel 


tne 


Philanthropists are finding 
fervor of sentiment just now 
evil. Nextsummer wi 
case. 


1p & 
8 Wear 


ll puta 


Any gentleman contem; 
frank times should be able t 
cost of the family wérdrol. 
tisements of the day are not 


Even rapid New York is lear; 
be held back from going faster. \ ee x 
the genius who will solve the p ) a 
in congested towns? 

The average woman belongs | 
the one that she tells, and. the 
common for the distance 
the years. For the wherefore, sy ; oy om 
Mother Eve. 


betwee 


The more dire the emergency 
man finds himself, the great 
the 
turn out concerning it, and t f : : peel? 
shipwreck, a 


mind's eye he sees columns 


smash up or a runa 


joys to such a scribe. 





Numerical evidence is furnished 1 
in Boston is declining, fatally, f, 
nearly a thousand deaths—lacking 
the average 
be assigned to a gain in populat 
is a significant margin left for expla 
appeals to others besides I 


Rather more than ha 


+} 
the Boa 


OBSERVATIONS, 


SETTING A WATCL « 


A grim brick block stands op; 


windows in a narrow Boston street > 
windows range in serried ranks, story « 
yond the limited horizon line that the dentist 
patient. While the Koight ot 4 


burred and scraped and filed an 
incisor, the eyes above the ‘rubbe: 
to take notes. Only the eyes, and 
hour the hands instinctively cla 
twins that they are, sus 
dering nerves as best they may 

The nearest that Tever come to a 
niscience is when jI can 


taining ea 


look | 
upon many different iives, no two ind 
in range being able in the meantim 
Not that very many people were 
opposite the dentist's chair, but t 
floors were interesting in their utt 
the existence of their neigh! 
a few feet away. 

This fact gave to the dentist's 
tion of omniscience ; tw 
neighbor’s existence, after all, 
observent eyes above the ‘rub! 
velously slight value that thes: 
set upontheirtime. Busy folk have 
notice how idle folk wast t 
caged and has to look on an 
going or non- going p eople is 

A woman sat idly at a win 
times she did’nt rock, but mere! 
reposed in the easy chair. With a 
she had nothing 

A portly man 
apartment, sat idle, too 


but 18 


whi 


er 


+} . 
Lilie 


l ont 


a reve 





low, al 





vo do. 
at the wind 
Time i 1 


with which to beguile his le/s 
| unctuous content. 
A much older man stood at 1! 
He was moderately restless. | 
‘ always see him when I am in that 
| has anything to do but to stand a 
| the passers by, pace three or for 
| and return to his post of observ 
was visible, two windows to the 
todo. Time was at a discount In tha’ 
The victim in the dentist's cba 
‘a great dealof time. She is « 
,of the scythe and hour-glass 
twelve hours long rather than tw 
not time be made in the form ‘ f 
be better distributed? 





What eou 
| do with the hours wasted by the id 
man, the older man and the stout’ 

| With the quota of one, home « 
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: sare hours of another social obligations | Most of us are dradging for bread aud butter and | lads set the blood to beating and catch one by the throat, 
i ee. the extra day from some other source | bon-bons; some of us reverse the order and toil for bon- | while one passes far more finished verses lightly by. 
: gid DF aeae to W g out that story that is press- | bons, batter and bread. Wondrous few look beyond -,* ; 
aes and with other endowments | these small rewards, but here and there one does have It is so with certain personalities. One may fancy 
ae ‘3 spondence, sketches, observa- | g life-purpose; and to it all the e 1ergies of the body, all them or no; one cannot ignorethem. ‘They stand out 
° ” a ee s, and the great Minerva alone | the st rength of the spirit, are consecrated. Everyday | from their kind like a dash of scarlet in a world of gray. 
pio : put in shape. duties are kept up, but they are aiso kept down—subser- |‘They are the personalities which have in all time been 
a ne mis spare to the same good custom- | yjent always to the grand controlling purpose. dear to the dramatist and the poet—and are so still in 
De a da sa week, for social visits, for With such a definite end in view, life takes on mean- | spite of Mr. Howells and his select following, who try to 
wea! oneal echosen few, Nota quarter | ing. A persistent pressing-on in any path must mean | convince us thata lump of coal, slmply because it is so 
o es t -t's victim ask to dawdle at the advance. If one sees one’s goal, loitering or circamnay- exactly like other lumps of coal,is better worth immortal- 
, ¢ her room, or to walk back and | jgation will not be indulged in. One will perforce press on | izing than the lonely, single, sea-born pearl. 

ar But if endowed with @ por-| to gain it. So of a target for one’s practice. With the | +9 
ond . of : luous time, in addition to the | buil’s eye in view, no archer would shoot at random into | lhe generation rich in picturesque personalities is the 
page gin rded to her, great things, very) space. With a definite motive comes earnestness, strong | generation free from the weariness of the commonplace. 
T adver. a bings, W i we! Believe it. | endeavor and usually success. Frlnipe realists and belittleists to the contrary, is, to a very 
Stantis r a = goet xtremely singular about time. The New Year point turns on the nature of the mo- | creditable extent, ourown. To whatever fleld of work 
a jow whether they have any US| tive, What have we settled upon in our own minds as | we tarn our glance, we encounter such, and are grateful 

t is | ~ a 7 inary in his little prison-cage has | the one grand object worth our effort in all these thous- | and refreshed accordingly. 
1 AWalts . : { to him as has the states-| ands of waking hours? If itis fame, or gain, or pleas- a 


rs to Manage. Wasted or im- 
the same to the great Dis- 


itsumsup all the same. 


ag 
sit t we sur crowded life, has any re- | 
_ endure. Perhaps we might go 
ghost ana rselves the friction, sit for long 
and ie Out just as well at last. We 
trving it, but thousands of people have, 


st as green and thick, and no 


























| urel we shall have little enough to show for it when, the | 
| 


sands in the old-year’s glass run low. If it is a fine, 


I 
worthy motive, we have faith to believe, or at least | 


Take, for one instance, the boy—he is even yet no 
nore than that, in years—with the quaint name, and the 
sxotic history, and the splendid scorn of conventions, and 


heart to hope, thatit will be tallied to our credit in the | the queer, uncanny instinct for uncovering the roots of 


only books that count. ;} things. In ageneration whose literary lions are wont, 
[tis a dark old world as we start out in iS to find our | black-coated, boutonni#re-d, to roar themselves gently at 
way through another yesr. Butit seems to me, if we| tive o’clock teas, Rudyard Kipling stands a picturesque 


set our feet here where the light shines, there where the | personality indeed. All those strange years in the hot, 


Voice directs we may find, after all, that we are on 


| 
The great world’s altar-stairs } 





black Kast, where he turned from the ‘tents of Shem’ to 
wear the dress and speak the hidden speech, and fathom 

















l ke n their graves than on that of | That slope thro’ darkness up to God. | the wild secrets of the folk of the furtive eyes; alf the 
. et vho never learned the alphabet | omeneees | struggling years of starvation and pluck and will and 
s nd moves on still—is scattered in The dentist’s work is done; but at those windows | hope indomitable in cruel, glorious London; the sudden 
jyearsaod ages over unheeding sleepers, who | opposite the woman still rocks, the portly man is idle, | fash of world-wide fame; an audience oceans did not 
ven the fleeting moments to be of inestima-| the older man looks out or walks the floor, and the stout | bound; and now a sudden silence, and a hiding among 
The wisest of us do not half know what we} old lady has nothing to do. the northern snows, and a savage forbiddance of the ap- 
a do with time. Will an opportunity be given them, sometime, some-| proach of his kind. Does not all this mark a personality 
Sh owe st begun upon a brave new invoice of days, | where, to live to better purpose? picturesque beyond compare? 
“above weregard such matters. Three hundred and sixty-five I wonder; but who knows? 7 
is tothe brim with hours, should make us af- GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. Take vet another writer of compelling words; and 
[figured it out with favisible finger on whatadelightful personality one has in Robert Louis 
ne the ai al } 1? ’ 20 ‘ 
iA an rw . “9 —- - mine rhree me FLEETING SHOWS: Stevenson: 
wenty-four; « ighty -seven hun- ar SF The brown eyes radiant with vivacity— 
yr s! Need anything remain undone There shines a brilllant and romantic grace, 
” PICTURESQUE PERSON ALSTE: A spirit intense and rare, with trace on trace 
s ca ut least eight honrs out of the By ‘picturesque personalities’ is not meant, in the Of passion, Lenpesence on energy. 
: Valiant in velvet, ight in ragged luck ; 
ior § r its equivalent. Twenty-nine] present instance, the remarks hurled at one ‘another by Most vain, most generous, sternly critical; 
er venty hours a year spent in bed! Let us| esteemed contemporaries of the far Westera press, or by Buffoon and lover, poet and sensualist! 
row sand be wise. Wecan’t reconcile it with our| fellow-Christians of a suburban sewiug-circle at mo- -sings one who knows him well. And we, who know 
spare to Morpheus all that time. Yet if we} ments when the entente cordiale is a bit strained. But him only by hearsay and through his own words’ witch- 
Ws ere is more than even chance that] the phrase.is called to stand for unusual people; people ery, yet muse with wonder on the personality guessed 
Ner as much or more from the rear] so keenly unlike their fellows—who for the most past are | pom those years on years of hand-to-hand and eye-to- 
Be . We must let nearly three thousand | in mutual resemblance so very like buttons ona card or eye fight withdeath; the gay, deflant courage; the life 
for sleep, and do what we can with the re-] peas in a pod!—that their personality takes on a certain that sought and wrought its will, though barriers physi- 
picturesqueness, which is distinctly tonic in effect, and cal and conventional said nay; the curious existence, a 
" eof th rrtness of lifein the abstract] welcome and invigorating. sort of king in the far, lucent southern seas—a life of 
a meewad and womenraind & Sxed babls of he | flowers and dreams and forgetting—what dear defiance 
f 1 sale % Sea Deere: Fae ~ ‘It isn’t that she’s handsomer or cleverer than other - my by ep : oa si eee mF dag to us 
fas Aa of the sauna Sieaedl Shab Geeta Oa women”—sald one friend of another, a few days ago— thatart must be bounded today, manne i . s note 
ae gt ily i te Melia “it’s only that she’s different /’—That was great praise. | by the walls of the shop and the drawing-room! 
: vis ” rani Mabe o vagiehy sliding om To wear distinct color—to carry unique flavor—that is to 7° 
vip le ? ‘ id Lee eee kechap abpat ny have a picturesque personality; and blessed are those sg wee again, in another apnete of work, such a per- 
seve a SS. Met oe ' *| who possess such, aud blessed the society which knows sonality as that of Alexander Salvini. Granted that the 
; ig Seems very well worth while when one them! average player takes his art none too seriously, and is 
$s ealize , Shortness of life; if it were to endure we * * wont, at the last analysis, to value a sentimental or a 
g tO lay up tre: res 2. : P is 
Must ber ; nay Sg. airtime By picturesque personalties are not meant—now may rg Age tii Bm —— rg ay 
sel enough and to spare to cireamvent our Heaven and a long-suffering world forbid! —the ignoble | forts: sot dt Se aa ce such a 
. ee wri thict “jet sver | personality as Salvini’s: arerenant from the old time 
seasons d changeas swiftly, new fash- army of poseurs and poseuses with which society is ever | or lance and plume and fight, of wine-cup and kiss and 
Sg ( i we should ficd ourselves press-| ™°Fe and more infested, as society grows more complex peta 4 ei pith, 3s 
. el nt.on anathar’ ' heer and more self-conscious. There is nothiug more absurd | al . 
é mn another’s heels,lexactly as a 7 ted individuality : | With a smile on the face, and with a gallant grace, 
7 we know the grippe may take ee On SenenG, Sone rh. Se va r | As though one rode to tournament or a hunting holiday! 
K ‘era tell the tale next Spring. like that of the gentleman who endeavors to wide up tos Nak te a Zit bh ‘eititila Basted (os coats Gu 
Syst ns to be set to this rapid time. Shakespearean foreheed,or ap Ser hee ee a ton us was ever aquest cius-bdekeuned to an Isthize 
lual is able to sit and rock, or pate her soul by wearing weird and unwarrantable sorts ce + wa ied tice ree m4 Are rsp ’ settee =f 
ut those who move the shut- of gowns. Poseurs along yas rary panty ona and i oie hinheetf for it: in ‘whee thought aad A ‘i 
; eS are seldom tadeod off duty. sunprinies Saaeiventpte,: tae Cephans. Se eve ee are haan lutel y oi one; @ ashame built on iaone rT doje 
3 1s great Now, with ao Yesterday ase tbe world-hardened cynical—we meet them at every turn, a die ak porta e ns bay pottin i 4 
no or woman. Some wise old | 224 4re bored by them to that point of desperation that |"! ngPicsres, > oe & 8, q - 
ses we feel an interview with a coal-heaver in his cups would | rect, sincere. With his » defen standard of values,, which 
laye held thee free: be a refreshing return to the honest and the aaintrospec- rey sea whine ies aa eee pig ul 
, ' nd is to be. : tive. The manners of such are as germane to their prob- 1€ Said’ once Me DW can lt m . ow what t bat 
Whatever we ar, , to do in life, we may well in- able selves as the wreathing pop-corn is fruit germane to So. t a pe my 1 pg: mi oe ae i Ms 
= day 1 than sib ine much faith in the ithe Christmas fir-tree. Better the most frankly dull, oe ie a wets ; & ; - aie a Pm a Pr . err ards 
® ats hazy —. the most joyously Philistine of our fellow-creatures, than | ™&Kes @ Man; sinali wonder that our hearts ring respon- 
pe reel at 7 oe mortow. The head may such as they sive to d’Artaynan’s splendid laughter, to Don Cwsar’s 
me: F wnat ts crowded over into that “ = * | reckless daring, to Duntes’ stern, pathetic prayer, to poor 
dig, ues Nhat after all never comes. Are i al inely | Luriddu’s ignoble, boyish tragedy—since he who stands 
at To mort oot “a ; F But Swee community, pane 3 ape ys nce he y for these is these, in entire loyal subordination of him- 
lo : N served nor individnal personslistes 5. folk — — % ese a |solf tothe comprehending of them and the interpreta- 
ads Al that we are « eh ; unlikeness which so far from coveting they often find | eon he thiett 
a Misircrc .,, Ve did yesterday, but already | most afflictive; folk not necessarily superior to their fel | tas 
OCS 4 If we hay. = Brg. by - “4 are lows, but flavorsomely eereneet ees arsay nese we | Considering the great number of young gentlemen, 
for “ittived children tact rece’ to realize It. We are) may perhaps define it as geaius nah grt sayy Peg pea favorites in this or that dramatic organization 
e ML Fork indiscy % oR held of large work and) sonality rather than in achievement. The individual note, CA De race RBA I a sls pape ‘ Ah 
Mr oy eoash | : " . rings end to.” We may | jin achievement, is the note which of ae we most | aillakt hein As ‘keudde’ the ‘Shiiliibas enedie! 4s tice, 
ai ire not burdened with discre- prize It is not that Faller was er rng a — Sie eeidses’s lade. ‘at home.’ nel Wease Brik Ulhet cn 
— ey Work We need a purpoe, otherwise it is 88 38% paren can pe ata are sett | reading a new part is to conceive the style of necktie 
worker ey [tis said that ev 3 an’ k ‘ inp a Spree mA? 4 » Pach i ; ‘best suited to that character’s complex emotions, we 
e portly ith bim—pot . cry m an 3 work is | jg Fuller’s own secret, It is not that De Pachmann s 80 | shall bike 00 Kiet to Alosaudée Malvial. wan 00d blavac. 
W earrying Ps oe of standing at the supreme a inaster of mere execution; but the witch-weird ls unique and picturesque personality. 
seen 0; Rt a life-work 4 Be Pron, a eyrey st British! fancies of Chopin whisper to him and through him as 
‘*. And who does it? never elsehow. Kipling is not a great poet; but his bal- DorotHy Lunprt, 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








SIR CHRISTOPHER 1 WREN, ARCHITECT | 
AND ASTRONOMER. 
Mid London's eager tide of life, 
Surging forever ’neath Paui’s mighty dome, 
Deaf to the city’s thunderous din and strife, 
Old England’s heroes find their latest home. 


And he who reared it, as he should, 

Rests mid the spaces of his crypt below, 
‘‘Not for himself, but for the public good,” 
So runs the epitaph which all men know. 


The dome Wren loved, bis monument, 
Soaring aloft, itself a lesser sky, 
Perchance reminded him, as there he spent 
An hour alone each year, and time went by. 


Of youthful vigils through the might, 

When in the telescope his eye would scan 

The starry ways, throbbing with mystic light, 
Filling the breast with thoughts too deep for man. 
And if he dreamed his church laid low, 

Himself forgot, his work, and all it cost; 

Devout astronomer! well did he know 

The building called a life cannot be lost. 


W. Henry WINSLOW. 


LITERATURE. 





MR. LOWELL'S LECTURES 
THE OLD ENGLISH DRAMATISTS ty James Russell Lowell. 
Boswn: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
This is a book in the best form of Houghton and 


Mifflin’s work: neat, well-printed; one that 
every lover of Lowell’s prose will wish at once to add to 
his library. Professor Charles Eliot Norton, as literary 
executor of Mr. Lowell, has collected these six lectures 
and prefixed to them the following note: 


shapely, 


In the spring of 1887, Mr. Lowell read, at the Lowell Institute 
in Boston, six lectures on The Vid English Dramatists. They 
had been rapidly written, and in their delivery much was said 
extemporaneously, suggested by the passage from the 
selecte | for illustration of the discourse. To many of these 
sages there was no reference in the manuscript; they were read 
from the printed book. The lectures were never revised bv Mr. 
Lowell for publication, but they contain such admirable and in 
teresting criticism, and are in theinselves such genuine pleces of 
good literature, that it has seemed to me that they should be given 
to the public. 

Prof. Norton, it seems to me, has selected just the 
word, the definition of these essays; their criticism is 
‘Interesting’; \nteresting from the point of view of the 
reader of the Elizabethans; interesting in a larger degree 
to a lover of Lowell. They express not a searching nor 
exhaustive study of the men or the age; they are widely 
discursive. The reflected light that they cast on Lowell 
himself is not the least of their charms. 

I hasten to say, lest I forget itas I go on, this book 
only strengthen in mea belief [ have always had that 
Lowell's prose is his best medium of expression; his 
poetry is provincial; his prose he took with him to 
Europe, and it came back cosmopolitan. 

There are six lectures: [. Introductory; II. Mar- 
lowe; III. Webster; [V. Chapman; V. Beaumont 
and Fletcher; VI. Massinger and Ford. The Introduc- 
tion is a study, brief and cursory, of the predecessors of 
the English Elizabethan Drama, in England itself, in 
France, Italy, and Spain. ‘‘Who, then, were the Old 
English Dramatists? They were a score or so of lit- 
erary bohemians, for the mest part living from hand to 
mouth in London during the last twenty years of the 
sixteenth century and the first thirty years of the seven- 
teenth, of the personal history of most of whom we for- 
tunately know little, and who, by their good luck in 
being born into an unsophisticated age, have written a 
few things so well that they seem to have written them- 
selves.” 

There is an excellent summary of the age, its life and 
vigor; ending with Ben Jonson’s lines on the Mermaid 
‘Tavern, lines that are quoted iu the front of each volume 
of the Mermaid Series of the Dramatists. Such running 
comment as this is often the best part of a lecture, and 
these are full of such good passages: ‘‘There are, I 
grant, dreary wastes and vast solitudes, in such collections 
as Dodsley’s ‘Old Plays,’ where we slump along through 
the loose sand without even so much as a mirage to com- 
fort us.” 

He selects his more important examples of the writers 
of the age, disposing with excellent courage of Robert 
Green—‘the has all the inadequacy of imperfectly drawn 
tea;” of George Peele—‘‘he, too, defied the inspiring 
influence of the air he breathed almost as successfully as” 
Green; for Dekker, he has considerable praise; while 
there are several, Shirley, and Rowley, and Heywood, 
whom he barely mentions. 

He is enthusiastic over his Marlowe, as who must not 
be? There is no other man of that age who has the 
inevitable word; Shakespeare we except. Lowell has | 
the complete love of Marlowe that every poetic nature | 
must feel, and his criticism is very penetrating; the 
largest point that he makes is this, of the epic nature of 
Marlowe’s genius, the richness and impetuousness of it. 
He traces the possible influence of this earlier poet on 


plays 
pas- 


ygreater poet of the two, but one of the real men and 





| Ghabenbenee himself and on Milton in the . Slivoe | 


| century, and Keats. ‘If we allow him genius, what need 
|to ask for more? And perhaps it would be only to him 
|among the group of dramatists who surrounded Shake- 
speare that we should allow it.” 
Of Webster he says: ‘‘There is something that reminds 
/me of Victor Hugo. There is the same confusion at 
‘times of what is big with whatis great. The same fond- 
ness for the merely spectacular, the same insensibility to 
repulsive details, the same indifference to the probable or 
even to the natural, the same learning toward the gro 
tesque, the same love of effect at whatever cost; and 
there is elso the same impressiveness of result.” Be- 
tween Webster and Chapman he gives a sketch of the 
conditions of life in Londcn and rejoices quietly over the 
lack of details in the records and accounts of the lives of 
the dramatists. Chapman he discusses pleasantly, ramb- 
ling with him as he does with Webster, rather than enter- 
ing into an elaborated criticism; he speaks of the trans- 
lations from Homer, of the poems, of the dramas; and 
essentially agrees with Swinburne’s criticisms, though 
Lowell has no such wild abandonment of phrase and 
manner; Swinburne is enough like Chapman to lose his 
self-control in treating of him. -‘Chapman”, writes 
Lowell, ‘is a poet for intermittent rather than for con- 
secutive reading. He talks too load and istoo emphatic 
for continuous society. But when you leave him, you 
feel that you have been in the society of an original, and 
you hardly know why you should not say a great man. 
Had only the best parts of what he wrote come 
down to us, we should have reckoned hima far greater 
poet than we can fairly call him. His fragments are 
truly Cyclopean.” 

Of the twin dramatists, Fletcher, rather to my sur- 
prise, commands the greater admiration and liking. I 
had imagined that the high-minded seriousness of Beaa- 
mont would have called out in Lowell’s nature a greater 
respectand appreciation than the shallower, courtly with 
and manner of the Londoner, his ‘collaborator.’ How. | 
ever, there is no accounting for personal likes, and there 
are summed up what appear to be enough reasons for his 
preference. He thinks Fletcher the more poet of the 
two; neither of them had depth enough of character 
for that tragic pathos which is too terrible for tears; 
grace there is, and sadness; but the sentiment is, though 
real, never passionate. He finds fancy but no imagina- 
tion; pity but no terror; these dramatists were gentle- 
men and scholars, highly endowed, excellent large 
artists. ‘‘They had that pleasure in writing which gives | 
pleasure in reading, and deserve our gratitude because 
they promote cheerfulness, or, even when gravest, a 
pensive melancholy that, if it does not play with sadness, 
never takes it too seriously.” Thisisa sad disposition 
of an old favorite, Francis Beaumont; and clothed inthe | 
strength of remembered passages, I set myself some- 
what determinedly in my belief, that, not only was he the 


masters of the group; and pass on. 

Philip Massinger is a modern; he has the comedy- 
spirit of a later day in his plays; aud this is brought out 
in the last lecture inthe book. The author has a fine | 
sympathy for the gentlemanly qualities of Massinger; | 
he is delightful ‘‘for the love he shows for those things | 
that are lovely and of good reportin human nature, for 
his sympathy with what is generous and high-minded | 
and honorable.” Massinger is an excellent artist, and | 
more than one of his dramas would play well at the pres- 
ent day; he, more than many of his contemporaries, 
worked for the completed play; so that, although there 
are fewer pregnant short passages to select, there are 
also fewer desert stretches, and one cannot afford to skip 
They make excellent, entertaining, continuous reading; 
the work of a serious and thoughtful man. For Ford, 
at the end, Lowell has no good word, but finds him | 
completely disappointing; artificiality anda hackneyed | 
diction, working over unnatural material, do not produce 
any result which he can approve. Lowell here takes 
issue, in some measure, with Charles Lamb; but I 
incline to him rather than to Elia in this position. 


The small book abounds in warm appeals, entirely | 
unpremeditated, for the imaginative and ideal in litera- | 
ture for poetry in life and for grace and beauty in 
thought. ‘I very much prefer,” he says, “King Lear 
to Balzac’s bourgeois version of it in Le Pére Gorivt.” 
He takes violent exception to Matthew Arnold’s uninter- | 
esting analysis of Poetry as a criticism of life, and re- | 
joices, as he could do to a still larger extent were he 
living to-day, in the reaction from the critical attitude of 
the last generation, the result of the impact of Germauy 
on a ‘cockney’ age; a reaction which permits the ‘‘fairies 
once more to imprint their rings on the tender sward of 
the child’s fancy, that often lives obscurely on to minister 
solace to the lonelier and less sociable mind of the man.” 
I quote this because Lowell stood so warmly for it, for 
the ideal in life; and because I know it mast please those 
| who have inherited his spirit. The lectures all through 
are written in that large and picturesque diction that was 
his most individual gift; an illustrative diction, as it 
were, that stops in the course of the reading, and draws | 
a large picture from some other point of view. 











P. H. Savaae. 
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GOLD AND SILVER. 


THE STANDARD OF VALUE. 


By William | 
G. 8., Assoc. Inst. C. E., 


M.L.C.C., Feo Jordan, Pp 


ition. Longmans, Green & Co. ists ie 
This, the Sixth Edition of ‘The s wr re 
appeared in 1889. Itis brought bef alue 


American read. 


t+ ‘ 
sLientior 


ers at this time on account of the 


question of the relation of gold and « r to. kare: the 
is attracting. Any work that contribytes to a 
understanding of this vexed quest ld be a 
welcomed. = 

The first and sixth chapters are perhaps the most ia 
portant. The sixth, ‘The Double Stq 4 shai. 
National Debt,’ was paper read before the Englis) L 4 
erary Society of Buenos Ayres, in 1850, the frst — 
Liverpool's ‘Oversight as regards the S‘anday Lof Value 


and its Consequences,’ was read before | 
in 1882. The other chapters 
Ayres Herald in 1881 or 
which take up about half of the boo 
explanations, replies to arguments 
views advanced, or replies in discuss 
The work has reference mainly to the | 
tion, but presents much that is of 
question of the standard of value. Mr. J 
list. He holds ‘‘that a double standard 
of value than either a gold ora silver 
must become acknowledged that any 
dard is also, of necessity, the inferior sta 
; and further, that ‘‘Not only js 
islation necessary for the purpose of esta 
ternational standard, but such legislation wonla 
practical evil, as it would almost necessar'! 
an agreement, making it obligatory 
continue that extravagant system of fre 
of gratuitous) as well as untrue coinage, though ther 
has ceased to be any sufficient reason for giving a bounty 
on gold and silver mining, in the shape of f 


Same Society 
appears 1 the Bue 
1882. There are « X prefaces 


ree Coinage 
1 shape of free 
fabrication of useful implements of that : 


naterial.” Leg. 
ixlation can fix the relative value of the two metals ip 
such & manner as to prevent any variation of their rels- 
tive value even under greater variations of supply than 
have hitherto occurred. It is not desirable that govern. 
ment should declare so much silver to be worth so much 
gold, but merely to allow the mint to coin silver as we 


as gold as unlimited legal tender. Technically the rati 
though equity would be 
by the more convenient ratio of 15 1-2 to! 
Historical matter of considerable value is presented 
The history of the pound steriing is interesting. There 
is a discussion of Lord Liverpool's which, says 
Mr. Jordan, has had the practical effect of raising the 
absolute value of the pound sterling at least 15 per cent 
Reference is made in several places to the 
ence of 1867 and its advocacy ‘‘of the 


satisted 


system, 


Paris Confer. 
repudiation of 


| silver”; also to the action of the German Goveroment is 
| 1872, and to that of the French Government the follow 


ing year, in closing their mints to silver. The author 
| helieves that if the French bimetallic law 
changed, the equilibrium between gold and silver wou 


| not have been disturbed. 


had not been 





The book is attractive in appearance The type is 
jexcellent. ‘The style is clear and forcible. 
DPD. F. Hovston 
HEINE IN SIPS. 
HEINRICH HIEINE: 


His WIT, WISPOM, AND POETR Edited by 


Newell Dunbar. Boston: J. G. Cupples ¢ 


Mr. Dunbar writes a preface to this tall and narrow 
volume in which he bows once more to the ''r ading pab- 
says, ‘Das always 
jbeen friendly to good authologies;” he proposes to 
pander to this vice, and in the work before us og 
| sips” from the ‘‘cream of the inimitable Heine The 


nto the grave 


editor then proceeds to hunt the sim le int 
«By no means ‘milk for babes’ is the yield from the id- 
ders Heinean [sic]; its consistency is such as ret yee it 
| satisfying, and in point of fact not unfrequently gal 
| pungent, meat for the strongest men an dw 
cream introduced in 4 
ameter, and declared to be often puny’ f . 

Well, as Mr. Dunbar says. we, strong men ane \ 
are given sips. To some of us such s 
of the editor, are more than unsatisfact 
wearisome and rouse an unnecessary pre)" de 
author himself. For instance, this: ° rhe « si , park 
page 41.” We turn to page 41 and i, in — : ‘ 
tween two very black crosses; ‘‘The /ew's des " a 
dough whereof Gods are kneaded.” And thatis 4 


alone, it has no value that can make it 
pertinence. I do not mean that none ' i ts - ‘eontetanaie 
more than this in the way of treatmen: popper eo 
has a page; so, ‘Views of i: 
sional;’ ‘Women Writers;’ and some o\h'” 
any of them, even the selections nae iI ten -Y 
do more than irritate from their incomptc” ee 
Matthew Arnold’s Essay is printed, sn® S°" 


very well done, 
‘illustrations, woodcuts. They are BOY toe and 


sack giv 


Goethe; ‘1 
rse, ca 


e are five 


'D’Anger’s medallion head being very | 
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nook is bound in that pale gree 
n . . * . 
’ ‘on Barroughs’s or Richard Jefferics’s out- 


+ it is not suited to many others. 
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EGYPriaN History. By Auguste Mar- 
{ Edited by Mary Broderick. New York: 


2 Son 


s or AN oe 
Transia 
eu 


Coarles scri 


11Nt 


here done an excellent work in pro- 


has 


The editor ound little manual” of Egypt. It is is announced by the same firma fac-simile of the origi- 
jing “an & 7 ‘ian history primarily, but she nal 1506 Edition of the ‘Kalender of Shepherdes,’ with 
concerne! Wi" Prone of the dynasties, a list of |#!l the scholarly accessories of prolegomena, indexes, 
a — ne ) ‘the Ezyptian Calendar, and in the| 94 glossary. 
pooks of = es Moaueente in historical order. It —The London Atheneum has a namesake in this 
gppendix a om the well known French work of | Country. The first number of the American Atheneum, 


¢ s transiat 


end jn the Introductory Note is welcomed by 


retaryof the Egypt Exploration Fund, 

Its matter is uniquely combined and 
eets a special need that no primer or 
ilistory of Ancient Egypt has yet met.” 


Mariet'e; 
tye, Winslow 


4 
these words 


set 


The Record of a Slight Sojourn below the 


Mex u “ je. By Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue. With |G. P. Patnam’s Sons’ subscription edition of Washing- | lieves that the higher voices of society, those which have 
‘tuserat! tne author. New York: George M. Allen Go. | +4) rrving’s ‘Columbus’ ; the Quadri-Centennial Edition, | been and are the bearers of whatever is ‘progressiv3’ in 
Mexican Memories,’ the author chats most pleas-| .o called, of 401 copies, numbered each from 1492 to | civilization, have nearly reached the limit of possible ex- 
stir with you about @ short trip he ame just made to} )g92, President Harrison will have the copy nambered | pansion; the world is conquered, there are no more con- 
yeico and shows you & number of little sketches done} i499, while the copy bearing the namber 1892 goes /testants,and growth must henceforth be internal, in 
vee He talks racily and draws cleverly, so that you/}t president-elect Cleveland. This leaves 399 sets to organization. 
san Ve y pleasant hour with him; and though he, of} ce), at fifty dollars each; [ say ‘sets,’ for the work —Those who love letter-writing took delight in 
cone, does all the talking, you don’t get at all bored. | is in three royal quarto volumes, illustrated profusely, |the Macmillan volume of the early part of this 
sever makes a guide-book of himself or fills you] ang very richly adorned. I believe that the larger part of | year, ‘The Letters of James Smethan.’ They are to be 
eth oames that you don't care about, and give statistics | these 399 sets is already takea up. published ion a smaller form at once. 
giich are useless to you unless you are travelling; but —Many of us hearand have heard the charge, in the —‘The Love Sonuets of Proteus,’ first published 
y gossips about the city for a while, tells a charming | mouths of young men generally who know not Dickens, | anonymously, then in later editions, (for there have been 
geod, gives you an amasing account of a curiosity shop | that he and Thackeray and Scott are gone now out of | several) as the work of Wilfred Scarven Blunt, is fol- 
god bis experience there and a few words on the value of | the horizon of the generations; that their day has past, |lowed by a book of poems, ‘Esther, Love Lyrics, and 


He takes 
oe to abull-flght where you get quite excited over the 
' lie 
epeakea little he country, and the last chapter is a 
yunt of Las Sehoritas whom he admires more 


«ry Mexican art, which he admires greatly. 


poise, dust, women aad balls that he describes. 
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thing else in Mexico, or otherwhere—if one may 
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Gordon Duff; ‘The Decoration of Books,’ by A. W. 
-ollard; ‘Bindings,’ by H. P. Horne; ‘Book Pilates,’ by 
W.J.Hardy. The series is in charge of Mr. Pollard of 
| the British Museum; and each volume will be ilustrated. 
| -—Dr. H. O. Sommer is known to many as the editor 
of the great edition of the ‘Morte Darthur’ of Malory. 
published by Kegan Paul, French, Trubner & Co. Now 


published by Mitchell, New York, has appeared; it isa 
monthly journal, devoted to the arts, to literature, and 
to the sciences. 

—Henry Drummond is to appear with a new book. 
James Pott & Co. will publish soon after the first of the 
year ‘A City Without a Church.’ 

—I see in the Publisher’s Weekly an announcement of 


their sun set; and we may have wondered, if we had no 
positive opinion of our own, if it wereso. W. H. 
Mailock in the December Forum treats the question, and 
his answer is enthusiastically against the fact and gen- 
erally against the possibility of their being forgotten, 


7 


conclusion that there is English Literature,French Litera- 
ture, and what not, and who want to go one or a dozen 
better. We make our compliment to Miss or Mrs. Mary 
Wilkins, and shall be glad to read another book of hers.” 
Surely even provincials like ourselves may be permitted to 
wonder, and to express onr wonder in a quiet fashion, at 
Mr. Saintsbury’s apparent unconsciousness of Mary 
Wilkins and her books. 

—A very interesting book is just published by Mac- 
millan,entitled ‘National Life and Character; a Forecast,’ 
by Dr. C. H. Pearson. The author takes English society, 
analyzes the forces that have lel it to its present social 
and individual condition; and on an understanding of the 
present basis that i unexceptionable, he attempts to fore- 
castthe future. He sees the probability of larger cities; 
of State Socialism; (it is interesting to observe how 
everywhere in the continent andin England this question 
of Socialism is absorbing attention more and more;) of 
an extended military service; and of a loss of individual 
self-reliance in favor of control and sobriety. He be- 



























































Natalie’s Resurrection,’ published by Kegan Paul. Mr. 
Blunt is an Englishman in strength, with, in these poems 
and the ‘Sonnets of Proteus,’ an abandonment to the 
power of passion that indicates the Frenchman. The 
London Academy says of him: ‘His genius may possess 
neither breadth of view nor heights of thought, but its 
current is terribly deep and strong.” 

—Children ought to get and read the three ‘Fairy 





thao a0) although his theory seems to indicate and agree that the 
olieve him, and he sounds true. The book is attractively | novel has not the eluments of permanence of the drama, 
P sp and is eminentty readable. of poetry, of history. 
=. —jit is not probable that many copies of Christina G. 
feousa Wairers. Vol. IX. Spenser. By Henry Morley, in the | Rossetti’s ‘Face of the Deep,’ acommentary in prose 
= eee ee ee | Sete ee and verse on the Apocalypse, came over to this country. 
wetents of Eaglish are familiar with Professor | Vamrell & Upham hada nuinber, which, it seems, are 
Moder’s ‘First Sketch of English Literature,’ as an ad- all sold; and now it is not possible to get ® copy, 80 
sintiy concise aud thorough short book, than which far as I could find out, ia the city, nor in New York. 


The progress of the 
present series of ‘English Writers’ is being followed with 
e only fear being that natare will 


there is no better on the subject. 


interest 
kird t 


end is reached 


ao Prof. Morley, and weary before the unknown 


This is the ninth volume, and 


f time and space. 


all the colleges and in cultivated circles 


There is no better popular treatment to be had. 





Tat Duchess OF BERRY AND THE COURT OF 
lmbertde Saiut Amand. Translated by 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


LOUIS XVIII. 


Pais is the last volume that has appeared of the series 


othe Famous Women of the French Court. 
tonette, Josephine, Marie Louise, and the 


Marie An 


Anguuléme, have 
tiree volumes to be devoted to the Duchess of Berry 
Marie Caroline de Bourbon, the little Neapolitan. It tol- 
Ws the story of he life is a most pleasant reminiscent 
#yle, from birth, hr marriage, and then, after the assas- 
Soation of the Duke of Berry, the birth of her son, the 
ried Dake of Bordeaux. The text is made up from 
contemporary memoirs, letters, and original documents, 
wit) comment and narrative interspersed; aud the work 
tas interest beyond the pleasant reading of the life and 
Personality of tne little inner circle of the court, in the 
owo on the political and historical aspects 


t} 
vil 


a 
. 


side-lights thr 


t . 
vine. 
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NOTES. 


Ol the w Book of Common Prayer, lately re- 


cd Ad nrint : ry * 
‘and printed according to the New Standard, and 


‘ne Revised and Ealarged Hymnal as adopted by the 


a General Convention of the Episcopal Church, a 


“tlety of editions, ranging from twenty-five cents up- 
Ward, are in the: 

* are in the press; James Pott and Company,Thomas 
“cs0n & § 


Misking them. 


A cheap ‘bourgeois’ edition of the 
* is already on the booksellers’ shelves. 
~Hall Caine has a new story, ‘The Last Confession 


: fait, the new New York firm. 
whe ded cation t 


Droh) 
Prudiem, defen 


Pmyer book 


Pablished by 


ae ing the right of man, it seems, ‘‘to set 

Se. at nt "e * 

a st utmost nerd, the letter of the sixth command 
‘ 


‘Books Abo 1 


be less 


it comes 
only as faras Spenser; next must appear the dramatists 
of Bilzabeth, and Shakespeare will command a great deal 
The series is very welcome as an in- 
expensive and at the same Lime exhaustive treatise on this 
which is coming to be the leading department of study in 
everywhere. 


By 
Elizabeth G. Martin. 


Duchess of 
all appeared, and this is the first of 


and A.J. Holman & Company are all 


He states in 
uat he is attemping to solve a deep moral 


‘ Books’ is the name of a series I spoke 


{tis a book which contains the best that this sister of 
the poet-artist can give, and among the notices of the 
book in English reviews, not any were other than favor- 
able, and some gave the poetry praise that ranked it 
with the fine effusions of Donne. 

—jt is a fact that Blackmore's novel, ‘Lorna Doone,’ 
has gone through nearly fifty editions of various forms 
and sizes. And now itis t» go back, ina new edition, 
to its old original form of three volumes. It has not 
been the custom to re-issue three-volume novels in this 
way, but rather to reduce the balk; so that if this edi- 


hold on the affections of readers. 
—Inthe December number of the Magazine of Art, 


himself was greater than iis work, even such work as 


every man should be,as the source, greater than the 
men, among poets let us say, are in reality less than their 
work; it is on record that Wordsworth impressed peop e 
as that, as less maa than his work would ‘lead one to ex- 
pect. I have felt this difficulty in the personality of mavy 
men; any work must saggest so much to the reader, take 
to itself so much of the personality that comes into con- 
tact withit. That its real value will be over-estimated, 
and the author with it. This suggests, for the difference 
there is between them, that phrase of M. De-jardins, 
apologizing for the Maupassant school of Frenchmen: 
‘* Nous valons mieux que nos vies.” 

—Sir Edwin Arnold has written a Japanese play 
which may ultimately reach the boards; however, we 
need bave nofear. It is to be tried first in England, and 


try unless it is in some degree good. Truly there are 
some recompenses in American life. 

—The Christmas season has gone by, and something 
of the crush of new booksis over- ‘There is always a lull 


something like order and quiet. 
—This criticism of one of Miss Wilkins’s books hasa 


and other stories,’ he says: 





ti 
in these co ur 


eae nos some time ago. 
Mowing titles 


In the series the 
' and authors are announced: ‘Books in 
Script.’ by F. Madan; ‘Early Printed Books,’ by E. 





tion sells itself it will indeed meanthat the book hasa 
Theodore Watts, in writing of his first impression of 
Tennyson, says, ‘*And yet lL seemed to see that the man 


ais.” This is high praise,and well worth considering. Of 
course, at firstsight, it seems natural and necessary that 


material he creates; and yet how true it is that many 
































Books’ which Mr. Lang has made, the Blue, the Red, and 
theGreen. ‘There are not many people now—perhaps 
there are none—who can write really good fairy tales, be- 
cause they do not believe enough in their own stories, and 
because they want to be wittier than it has pleased 
Heaven to make them,” Mr. Lang writes in his preface 
to the last, The Green Fairy Book. 
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A SHORT LIST OF NEW BOOKS, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN. 


|For the convenience of readers and students, a select list is 
given below of importance new books published in the United 
suites, England, France and Germanv. The name of the au- 
thor is given first, then the title of the book, followed by the 
place of publication, the name of the publisher and the retail 


price. | 

Adams, H. B. and H. Wood. Columbus and his Discovery of 
America, Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 50c. 

Bunner, H. C. Rowen. ‘Second Crop’ Songs. New York: 
Scribner. $1.25. 


Field, Eugene. With Trumpetand Drum. New York: Scribner. 
Fowler, J.K. Echoes of Old Country Life. New York: Mac- 
millan. $2.50. y 
Jephson, A. J. Mounteney. Stories told in an African Forest. 
New York: Appleton. $2. 
Litehtield, F. Lllustrated History of Furniture. 
Lauriat. $10. 
Regamey,¥ Japanin Art and Industry. 
the French. New York: Putnam. $1.75, 
Ruskin, J. Lectures on Architecture and Painting, delivered at 
Edinburgh, 1853. Brantwood Edition. New York: Merrill. 
$2.75. 
Whitney, H.C. 
& Lauriat. 


Boston: Estes & 


A Translation from 


Life on the Circuit with Lincoln. 


Boston: 
23.50. 


Estes 








we can be reasonably sure that it will not reach this coun- 


in their production just after the first of the year; and 
the bookshelves in the sheps will soon settledown into 


certain interest; although the latter part is a little sur- 
prising, coming as it does from Mr. George Saintsbury ; 
I copy from the Academy; speaking of ‘Young Lucretia, 
‘‘We like them. They have 
the virtue which is wanting in so much contemporary 
American work—they represent the natural actions and 
thoughts of natural people, not the people,not the actions 
and thoughts, or abstinences from action and thought, of 
people who have been educated, who have come to the 


Barr, A. E. The Preacher’s Daughter. 
Black, H. C. Notable Women Authors of the Day. 

Simpkin. 10s. 6d. 
Booth, C. Life and Labour of the Peop'e in London. 

East Central and South London. London: Macmulan. 
Corroyer, E. Gothic Architecture. London: Seeley. 6s. 
Green, A. O. A Collection of Modern Arabic Stories, 
Poems and Proverbs. 


London: Low. 5s. 


London: 


Vol. I. 
3s. 6d. 


Ballads, 
London: Frowde (Clarendon Press). 


3s. 6d. 

Hutchinson, H N. Extinct 
Chapman. 12s. 

Kelly, J. F. The Life of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. London: 
Chapman. 16s. 

Oliphant, Mrs. and F.R. The Victorian Age of English Litera- 
ture. 2 vols. London: Percival. 12s. 

Proctor, R. A. and A. C. Ranyard. Old and New Astronomy, 
Piates and Woodcuts. London: Longmans. 386s. 
Selborne, Karl. Hymns. History and Development. 

Black. 3s. 6c. 


Monsters. Illustrated.” 


London: 


London : 








Augier, E. 


L’Aventuriere; comedie en vers. Paris: Levy. 20f. 
Eymieu, H. 


Etudes et biographies Musicales. Paris: Savine. vf. 
Gaffarel, P. Le Senegal et le Soudan francais. Paris: Dela- 
grave. 2fr. 

Guerard, H.et E. Boutineau. Tunisie. 
Colonization. Paris: Challamel. 
Imbert de Saint-Amand. Marie-Amelie et la Cour des Tuileries. 

Paris: Dentu. 3f. 50c. 
Judge, W. Q. Kpitome des Doctrines Theosophiques. Paris: 
soc. Theosophique. If. 5c. 

Le Roux, H. Les Gens d’Aujourd'hul; Marins et Soldats. 


La Khroumirie et sa 


Paris: 
Levy- 
Mission Scientifique au Mexique et dans VAmerique Centrale. 


13e liv. Paris: Imp. Nationaie. 
Molard, J. Puissauce Militaire des Etats de l'Europe. Paris: 
Pilon. 3fr. 0c. 











O’Squarr, F. Les Coulisses de l’Anarchie. Paris: Savine. 3f. 50c. 








Vauit, F.K.de. Guerre de la Succession d’Autriche. Paris: 

Berger Levrault. 30f. 
, | Embden, Baron L. von. Heinrich Heine’s Familienleben. Ber- 

lin. 3m. 50p. 

Jaeger, H. Kamerun und Sudan. Berlin: Beuge. 3m. 

Kollektion Cronbach. Skizzen und Erzahlungen aus dem- 
judischen Kultur und Familienleben. Berlin: Cronback. 
im. 50p. 

Merz, J. Das Aesthetische Formgesetz der Plastik. Leipzig: 
Seeman. 4m 

Pastor, W. Vom Kapitalismus zur Einzelarbeit. Berlin: Putt- 

kammer. 1m. 60p, 
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WORKING METALS BY ELECTRICITY. 


GEORGE D. BURTON BEFORE THE SOCIETY OF 
CEMBER 22, 1892. 

Accepting the invitation of your Secretary, I take 
pleasure in presenting to the Society of Arts some illus- 
trations, with description of my system of heating and 
working metals by electricity. By careful observation 
and numerous experiments, I have succeeded in accom- 
plishing some things which theory from high authority 
asserted could not be done. I propose to be as brief as 
possible, and, at the same time, submit to you, in as 
intelligible a manner as I am able, some facts and fig- 
ures, based upon what we find can be done in the line of 
heating and forging of the metals by the use of elec- 
tricity. 

Faraday, inthe electrical fleld, was a genius in his 
time, and so was the late Dr. Franklin; yet we read 
from the report of a lecture, delivered by the late Wen- 
dell Phillips, upon the Lost Arts, that Benjamin Frank- 
lin discovered nothing new when he conceived 
idea of the lightning rod, for Solomon had lightning 
rods on his temple. 


ARTS, DE- 


Some of you here to-night may say 
that you have seen in use before my time the same sys- 
tem that I describe. If so, I must ask you where, 
I claim that this system is the first emploved in 
of metals successfully and economically 
or large masses. 

I was not the first to conceive 
‘ could be worked by electricity. 


for 
working 
in smal, long, 


the idea that 
Johnson, in 


metals 


1865, ob- 


taincd a patent for heating and annealing wire bya 
current of electricity. Williams, in England, in 1881, 


obtained a patent for working metals by electricity, using 
a system of accumulators. Other inventors procured 
patents about 1870, for the process of working metals by 
a current of electricity. 
producing the current being expensive was no doubt 
the reason why they were not successful. 

I will now explain the construction of our apparatus, 
and show, by the aldof lantern slides, some of the vari- 
ous devices used in operating our system. This metal- 
heating apparatus is designed to heata bar of metal of 
any size or shape within the capacity of the 
108 cubic inches of metal have been heated at 
with an expenditure of 47 electrical 


machine. 
one time, 
We 


horse power. 


show here an alterating current generator, producing 
1600 volts and 24 amperes. Every other, core of the 


armature of this machine is 
gives superior results. The current generated by this 
machine is transformed into a heating current of low 
electro-motive force and great amperage, both of which 
vary according to the size of the piece of metal being 
heated, say, from 4to 30 volts and from 6,000 to 10,000 
amperes. The dynamo has its flelds energized by the 
exciter, Whichisa shunt wound machine, 
flelds. This machine produces 220 volts and 6 
amperes. This current is variable. The voltage and 
amperage vary in like proportion as6is to 220. The 
regulation is obtained by the rheostat. This regulating 
device absolutely controls the heat at the terminals of 
the secondaries of the transformer, and so minutely, 
that a plece of metal can be raised to a white heat, and 
maintained at that point for a great length of time, 
with very little power. 

It is to be observed that there is no obstruction intro- 
duced into the high tension circuit of this apparatus, con- 
sequently there is nothing to retard the progress of the 
current in its passage to the transformer, which is 
for changing the current. 


unwound, a feature which 


exciting its 


used 
Should there be 2 pieces—1lin. 
square x 3 ft. long—heating at two different points about 
this transformer, the dynamo furnishes the required cur- 
rent to heat said bars in 4 1-2 minutes, with an expendi- 
ture of 43 electrical horse power. Should we then desire 
to heat 3 pieces—1 x 1-2 inch, 3 ft. long—heating at three 
different points—the dynam» would furnish the required 
current to heat said pieces, which would be 52 electrical 
horse power for 3 1-2 minutes. 

You will observe that we waste no power. The trans- 
former calls upon the generator to furnish only sutticient 
power to heat the pieces held within the metal holders, 
and according to the size of the piece—only such electri- 
cal horse power as is required, and no more—none 
wasted. [f it was necessary to fuse a piece, and, for ex- 
ample, it might be 15 inches long and 1 inch square, and 
brought to a fusing point in 2 1-2 minutes, with an ex- 
penditure of 42 electrical horse power, it is to be noticed 
that, as Soon as the piece is melted and falls}from the 
metal holders, the circuit at the terminals of the trans- 
former is instantly broken, and all the load at the same 
instant is removed from the generator, except what is re- 
quired to overcome friction, which is less than one horse 
power, and this all takes place without chanzing any of 
the electrical connections. Therefore you mast observe 
the perfection in the construction and arrangem ‘nt of the 
various parts of the apparatus, thereby causing each part 
to act automatically, and in anisoa with every other part 
of the entire system. A feature which is of great impor- 
tance in the successful working of metals by the use of 
the electric current. 

Suppose in a large factory it was desired to heat 
twenty bars at one time, i. e., keep that jaumber heating, 


constantly removing a heated bar and inserting a cold 
‘one; the automatic adjustment of our apparatus permits 
jof this, and, thereby, meets the customary forge, or heat- 
jing furnace, in its every requirement. 

I will now state some of the advantages of this process, 


to show why it commends itself in a commercial way. 


1. Economy in the use of the current employed to 
heat bars of iron or steel of any size within the capacity 
of the apparatus. 

2. ‘ae absolute control of the electric current during 
the period the bars are heating. 

3. Economy in time, labor and fuel over any other 
method of producing heat—no time wasted in attending 
the forge fire. 

4. Cleanliness about the workshop—no smoke, dust, 
or ashes to be removed—no coal to be carried to the 
forges—more floor space to be utilized, on account of a 
less number of forges necessary fcr the same work, and 


| dispenses with the intense heat about the present forge 
| Shop. 


the 


5. Electric heat is the cleanest. There are no gases 


| introduced into the metal while heating, which is quite 


The methods then employed for | 


important in many cases. 
6. The evenness of the heat within 
entire piece, or bar, under heat. 


and without the 
With our heating, re- 
sults are obtained, in working a piece of steel, which it 
is impossible to obtain if the bar is heated by any other 


known method. We have formed and _ com- 
pleted a steel hammer, weighing 2 1-2 lbs. at 
one heating. By the usual method, it is nec- 


essary to reheat the bar from three to four times, in 
order to complete what electricity will do inone heating. 
This does not apply alone to this particular form of arti- 
cle, but is given as an illustration, to show the advantage 
of electric heat over other methods. 

7. The loss, by the scaling of metal, under the usual 
method of heat, is from 6 to 9 per cent. The loss in 
scale, by electric heat, varies, if the piece is heated in 
open air, from 2 to 3 per cent. If under cover, se the 
atmosphere is nearly excluded while the bar heating, the 
loss by scale is less than 2 per cent. 

8. All danger from an electric shock is avoided. The 
heating process is conducted with the same 
safety as by the ordinary methods. 

The question may suggest itself—why is it essential to 
employ our particular system of connecting up the ap- 
paratus, and why some method other than what we show 
would not produce the same result? I would state that 
it is possible to connect up the various parts, used to 
make this complete heating plant, in a number of ways, 
and fair results are obtained in the use of the varied con- 
nections, but there is no system, of all that I haye tried, 
which can be operated with so little power, to obtain 


freedom and 


| given results as the system here described. 


Having explained, in a general way, the methods em- 
ployed, and the construction and manipulation of the 


‘electrical part ofthis process, I will now come to the 
question of cost, as compared with coal; as the matter 


of cost is generally the first question raised by all who 
take an interest in this subject. Many people believe 
that the cost of electric heat is enormous, as compared 
with the cost of coal, oil, or gas; I will submit some 
figures taken from the report of Mr. Geo. L. Harvey, 
the well-known Mechanical Engineer of Chicago, which 
was written after spending some time in making numer- 
ous tests at our works. The figures are computed upon 
the basis of results obtained from tests made with our 
apparatus in October last, at the works of the Electrical 
Forging Company, 165 Oliver Street, this city. 

Mr. Harvey’s report, which Mr. Burton presented at 
the conclusion of his paver, states the following as the 
result of his tests: 

1. Tha Horse Power required to heat a cubic inch of 
material is independent of the length of bar—an unex- 
pected result. 

2. The Horse Power required to heat a bar decreases 
very rapidly, as the time of heating is shortened. 

3. That pleces protected from the air while heating 
require less heat than when exposed, which would be 
naturally supposed. 

Mr. Harvey also gave an estimate on a 600 H. P. plant, 
which, according to a bid made by the Electrical Forging 
Company, is capable of heating a billet 1x 8x 36, con- 
taining 288 cubic inches, in one minute to a working heat. 
Ata total yearly cost of $14,000, the saving of electri- 
city over coal was shown to be 40 per cent. 





MUSIC, 

The return of Paderewski has been the event of the 
week. It was also atriumph. If this wondefrul Pole’s 
successes of a year ago were attributed in some degree to 
his romantic personality, the picturesqueness of his fig- 
ure, it is possible after this lapse of time to disrégard this 
sentiment and judge him solely by the artistic standard. 
This the audience of Wednesday afternoon seemed dis- 
posed todo. There was little evidence of the worship of 
the man rather than of the artist which distinguished his 
reception last year; indeed, there was even something of 
the traditional Boston coolness inthe air which trembled 
to his first touch of the instrument. But this, if indeed 
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it existed, melted with great rapidity as : 
Bach to Beethoven, to Brahms, Chopin and Ljcy: 4s... 7" 
& programme whose numbers illustrated ei 
versatility of this wonderfal artist 
hearers demanded more; they could not break fro... 
spell; and he gave them the Spinning Ww Wh 
a weird arrangement, from Wagner's } 

Paderewski’s second Boston recita 
at Music Hall next Thursday, Jan the 
gramme including: Suite, D minor, Ha sonat 
38, D major, Beethoven; variations a: 
Paderewski; three preludes, mazurka, 
Chopin; barcarolle, Rubinstein; Muids — 
Dream, fantasia, Mendelssohn-Liszt. 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 





The dramatic week has brought no 
one revival of serious movement. This 
presented at the Columbia Theatre by 
A. M. Palmer’s company with a 
made up its original cast. The delight 
to the quaint and tranguil life it pictures AS 
all the scenic effects that proved so char ‘ 
ive last year, and has been received wit 
demonstrative enthusiasm by very large a 
parisons are inevitable between the wor 
now presenting Mr. Thomas's play, 
players who introduced us to it last y 
parison may be summarized somewhat : 
Stoddart’s Colonel Preston, th 
more finished than that of Mr. Bangs, ar 
that of the quarrel with Raymond Pa surpas 
dramatic force, was on the whole \ 
entire absence of anything like the southern accent from 
Mr. Stoddart’s speech, and the presence of many sn 
but insistent mannerisms, most be taxed w 
Mr. Holland’s Moberly, though strong, incisiy \ 
uresque, lacked the splerdid vitality, th readth an 
superb coloring, given to the part by Mr. Mackintos 
Mr. Barrymore’s Darenport was distinctly fine, w 
fally sympathetic, 
plished a miracle in altogether ob.iterating e dis 
impressions with which Mr. Bainbridge la year drat 
the part. Miss Brooklyn missed the ap 
and sweetness which Miss Eustace gave to M 
Mr. Williams’s Syjuire Tucker was as t! iantly a 
sensitively perfect as last year; and prais 
further. ‘Alabama’ will for one more 
attract the best and most thoughtful class of Bostor 
theatre-goers. 

Atthe Grand Opera House, ‘Editha’s Burglar 
made a returo visit, with a few rather remarka 
vations; chief among them the performan¢ E 
delicate of soul and child of gentlefoik, of ‘Ta-ra-r& 
Boom-de-Ay.’ At the Bowdoin Square Theatre 
White Squadron,’ most vehemently patriotic 
lar dramas, has had a successful week. At the Bosto 
Museum, ‘Mayfair’ closes its run to-night, having W 
for Mr. Edesvun and Miss Burress fresh | 
ous, emotional work. Atthe Park Theatre, °A mper- 
ance Town’ continues brilliantly popular, and pretty, 
chic Miss Lombard nightly scores a pleasant success “ 
the Hollis St. Theatre, ‘1492’ 
immensely successful run at a Boston theatre; a phenom 
enal record! At the Globe Theatre, 
made fresh lien on a loyal public. At 
tre, ‘Babes in the Wood’ ‘goes on forever.’ 

At the Tremont Theatre, on Thursday « x, the 
most brilliant audience of the season, 
many seasons, assembled to enjoy the perf 
De Koven and Smith’s new opera, ‘The Koick 
Of the popular success of the new venture tere cas 
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manly, convincing ; 


week 


f spectacu 


au s tors 


to-night, its th 


ends, 


merry ‘Wang’ has 


the Boston Thea- 





n? question. Encores, double and treble, a0 past 
patience; singers, authors, managers, were ¢ 
with curtain-calls galore. The music, wh 
notably original, is flowing, melodious, briz 
and appropriate; the wit of the libretto Is leve! wit 
popular taste of the hour, yet without vuscars 
speaks much for the tact of the librett:s! 
we chance ona line of quaint, gennine 
instance, when the belligerent Dutchmen “scent bd 
battle afar off—and are satisfied to let it stay ' 
Thescenery is exceedingly pretty: the sosta nes 5 
toa degree; and the company does delight! 
and all. Mrs. Bartlett-Davis merits ® 5) 
the wholesome sweetness, the sunny arty £ 
her Priscilla. 
Stage Whispers Say: 

That now Editha gives us ‘Ta-ra-ra-b 
may expect Ophelia to doa Kangaroo-dauce. 

That Boston has exchanged a Hood for p® 
accurate, several pairs—of Knickerbockers 

That Mr. Wilson is not eu-Dowed Wi 
qualifications for his nex: week's part. 

That Ben-My-Chree should haveia grape we sis 
all lovers of what is greatest and noblest in cr xm ¥ mae 

That we hope the Theatre of Ar's and by ele aad 


be ironical enough to ‘reveal at the close 0 
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! 
hat Mr. Stockton wrote ‘The Squirrel Inn’ 


the fact t! , 
ance nat Toe Other Woman. 
soi Weald be unlucky if ‘Lady Windemere’s Fan’ 
at t wou 
the auers 4 
: ming to a Garret (t) has brought us 
grer ths at » queer was the matter with the 
et some. Vm ‘ 
ae p ist Tuesday. 
sighama SUD! , . ee 
-“ » «one more week we must bid ‘Agatha’ in- 
t @isee ‘ 
; Byt 


» Dramatic Mirror is in holiday mood indeed, 
' N S. Yea nber that rivals its Caries one. 


M AGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 

4 ensely interesting story by Walter 
a= thine . pears in last week’s issue of that 
ok » publication, Two Tales. Those who know 
poet and essayist through his con- 
COMMONWEALTH will be pleased to 

e in the character of a writer of 


s’—a collection of seven sermons 
Hale during the year—is published ina 
Stilman Smith & Co., 3 Hamilton 


jians are fortunate in one thing—the admira- 

in ‘The Song of the Ancient People’ 

fessrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Miss 

Fiske’s Introduction, Mr. Cushing’s 

vy, and Julian Scott’s colored pictures, make 

uts are worthy of the exquisite work 
by the Riverside Press. 

gayviand for January (Boston: D. Lothrop Co.) will 

wsteatiappy New Year wherever it goes. It is charm- 


+e iy make-up, dainty in contents, bright and cheery in 
stratioo—in truth, as Sweet from cover to coyer és 
ue 


» Paychical Review for November (Boston: The 


ir sthe second number of this journal of psy- 
dics! science. It is fully the equal of the first issue in 
ict matter, and will be welcomed by those inter- 
wx in thesympathetic but scientific investigation of 
prebical problems. It contains papers by Professor Jos. 
Rades Buchanat ‘Psychometry ;’ L. A. Phillips, M. D., 
{the Massachusetts Homoeopathic Medical Society, on 

Authenticated cases of Psychometric Diagnosis of Dis- 

as, 8.¥. Vaderwood on the ‘Totality of the [Individual 
Mind L. i. Stone, Ph. D., on ‘Inspiration in Art,’ Rev. 

T. Ervest Allen on ‘Popular Prejadice and Psychical Re- 

search, wihmany others. The Psychical Review is the 
nls important magazine published in America devoted 

to the digaifled discussion of psychical phenomena. {t is 
rgau of the American Psychical Society, and should 

ve (aken by all thoughiful people interested in these mat- 


An important article of timely interest appears in the 
vinuary North American Review, by Hon. W. E. Chand- 
e, Chairman of the Senate Committee on Immigration, 
tstived ‘Shall Immigration be Suspended?’ He takes the 
new that restrict 0 is necessary in order to insure the 
ectss Of the World’s Fair. 





0 
piquant title of Mark Twain’s new sketch in the 
‘outry Century, ‘The £1,000,000 Bank-Note,’ is borne out 

* Bot less piquant motive of the story, which is a 


* *etWeen two Londoners that a man with nothing 
» **4,00),000 bank-note could not live thirty days and 
‘ep out of jail. The story records the unique adventures 

man Who tried the experiment. Other stories are 
— hurd el Miss Grace King’s Louisiana ‘Balcony 
= ™, entiued ‘La Grande Demoiselle,’ in which the 
abe sels forth an interesting type of New Orleans 
Ke y and a story of official life in Washington, entitled 
. 2 +a aed the Unrighteous,’ by George Grantham 
..  “vely illustrated by Wenzell. Add to these 
nd part of Mr. Balestier’s western novel, ‘Bene- 
en ‘ue third part of Mrs. Burton Harrison’s 
” ‘. fe -*, he Wel ‘Sweet Bells Oat of Tune,’ ani it 
te . the tiction of this number has much 


nd style. There are three papers relat- 
1 authors: a paper of reminiscence and 
> . sm of Whittier by Elizabeth Stuart 
os ou — « extracts from letters “of the poet, and 

: 4 frontispiece portrait; a concise but 
by Prof. Henry A. Beers of Yale College, 


~ paler North (John Wilson,) the ‘Crusty Christo- 








BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


illustration of a TRIROR entitled ‘The Mother, by Miss 
Alice D. Kellogg, of Chicago. 


The commencement of a new volume of Littell’s Liv- 
ing Age isnot an event of very rare occurrence, for this 
matchless magazine gives its subscribers four large 
octavo volumes, aggregating over 3000 pages, every year. 
The appearance of the initial number of the 196th vol- 
ume of a publication so replete with matter of the most 
interesting and instructive character is, however, worthy 
of more than a passing word. The Living Age is rightly 
named. Whoever possesses a single year’s volume pos- 
sesses the record of the progress of the world during that 
period. The various phases of modern thought are pre- 
sented as set forth by their most distinguished exponents. 
The foremost writers of the time in every department are 
represented. The early issues of 1893 fairly illustrate the 
wide range of subjects covered by this periodical as well as 
the matured judgment shown in their selection. To new 
subscribers for 1893 are offered gratis the two numbers 
of 1892 containing a powerful story by Frank Harris, 
editor of The Fortnightly Review. The present is, there- 
fore, a favorable time for beginning a subscription. 


St. Nicholas, during this World’s Fair year, means to 
let foreigners (and natives,too) know something of our 
great American cities, and Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
sou appears at the head of the procession of authors, 
proudly bearing a banner whereon appears emblazoned 
‘Boston.’ Ina light but thorough way, Col. Higginson 
passes in review the more salient and characteristic 
points that make Boston the steady, unwobbling, well- 
set Hubthat she is. ttractive pictures add much to 
the value of the sketch. Other papers are to be pub- 
lished, in early numbers, upon the prominent municipal- 
ities that every day more and more are setting the tune 
for the rest of the nation. The January St. Nicholas 
also contains avery charming Indian fairy story by 
Rudyard Kipling. When young readers get well into 
the swing of this vigorous bit of narration, they will 
understand for themselves what it is that has made this 
young Englishman’s name a candidate for not only a 
high place, but for one of the topmost places of litera- 
ture. The serials also are apt to beguile one into longer 
lingering than is always convenient to the busy older 
reader. It begins the New Year well, and tries success- 
fully to make a Happy New Year for children more 
easily possibie. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne's only surviving daughter, Mrs. 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, has written an article for The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, in which she will describe ‘My 
Father’s Literary Methods.’ 





EDUCATIONAL. 


HE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 

French, German, Spanish, Italian, Latin, Greek, 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Founded by Dr. EBEN TOURJEE. CARL FAELTEN, Director 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. Second term 
begins Nov. 17. Offices open for registration Sept.1. Calendar 


sree, FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


RADFORD ACADEMY, 
BKADFORD, MASS. 


For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur} 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
grove; lake for rowingand s!:ating. Classical and general course 
of study; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 

Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


West NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
WEST NEWTON: MASS. 


Fortieth year of this famuly School for boys and girls will bogin 
Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 
Wellesley,and other colleges,for scientific schools,and for business; 
special attention given to character building. Send for catalogue, 
or cali Tuesdays for information, at 

N. T. ALLEN'’S, West Newton, Mass. 


CHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN.) 
Training for service, educational or industrial. Preparation 
for a pursuit asa chemist. Advantages for research. The direc- 
tory of the graduates, showing whut each one is doing, sent upon 
request. Address, § school of Chemistry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 








nee t's Stanza, with which is printed a strik- 
hes views, “fom &@ photograph, which sets forth hardly | 
a Personality of the Scotch reviewer; 
ir Allchin, entitled ‘An Illustrator of 
iterestien 40lot K. Browne (‘Phiz’,) setting forth this | 


bp ons. easy relations to Dickens and Lever. 
_] eg rv ry appears, along with a number of | 
he ere oo . Dickens’s best-known characters. 
Lar'y Life Aig —_ to art is ‘The Story of Miilet’s 
Which set, “Rg pe. younger brother, Pierre Millet 
Teach painter ‘€ atmosphere in which the great 


Pring by Cio Was nourished. With this paper in an en- 
The ae “sen of Millet’s painting,‘The Sheep- Shear 
erican Artists Series is continued with an 





One of the best academic and classical schools in New England. 
$200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 

Send for catalogue to 

Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A M., Principal. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY, ( Dental Department) 
BOSTON- MASS, 
| Thetwenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept. 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
| distributed. Its infirmartes are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nowinal cost, charges belng made only sufficient to cover the cost 
‘of materials. For information address 
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RT EDUCATION 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
The Prang Courses in Form Study, Drawing and Color have 
for their object:—a. The acquisition by the pupil, through 
persoral observation and thought, of accurate and systematic 
knowledge of Form and Color. }. The cultivation in the pupil of 
& love for beauty of Form and Color as seen in Nature and in Art. 
ec. The development, through practice, of skill in the use of Form 
and Color as means for the expression of thought and feeling. 
Particulars in regard to the Courses themselves, their adapta- 
bility to different grades and different school conditions and the 
materials necessary for working them out, as well as information 
regarding Prang’s Normal Art Classes for the instruction 
teachers through home study and correspondence, may be had oa 
application to 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
Boston, New York. Chicago. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
MOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading School of Expression in America. First to teach 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A. 
Boston, Mass 








OWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS, 

Plymouth Co., 25 miles from Boston. High-grade School f or 
Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; number limited. A 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training. Domestie 
cience Diplomas awarded for graduation from regular course. 
Send for an illustrated circular. 

H. M. WILLARD, A.{M., Principal. 


ASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Bookkeeping. Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 
women practieally educated. No charge for situations furnished 
address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


AVERFORD COLI.EGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes. 
Observatoryand Exteusive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with @elds for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $500 a 
year. Address 

THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. 0., Pa 


Br: INSTITUTION (of Harvard University), 
FOREST HILLS, MASS, 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin {ts regu- 
lar course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical instruction 
is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
instruction may here be obtained without taking the amount of 
time necessary for a full college course. For further information 
address Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 


HE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A schoel of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur 
passed equipment. 
Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play 
grounus all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly itt 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 
Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 
Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are t: 
forces to educate boys. 
MEN educate, not BOOKS. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


BATES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rey. Oren 

Cheney, 0.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greck and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angeli, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiiliam H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructox in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annua] expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about #180. Pecuniary assistance, from the tncome of thirty- 
seven scholarehips and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 


pRocron ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. H. 


Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north o 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful and 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 





Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal, 
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~. Chairs. 
e Furniture. 
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Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 Newbury St., Boston. 
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REFLECTIONS ON ANEW YEAR. 


BY TOM HOOD. 
Yes, yes, "tis very true and clear, 
By way of compliment and common chat, 
It’s very well,to wish me a New Year, 
But wish me a new hat! 


Although not spent in luxury and ease, 
In course a longer life 1 won’t refuse; 

But while you're wishing, wish me, if you please, 
A newer pair of shoes! 


Oh, yes, "tis very pleasant, though I’m poor, 
To hear the steeple makethat merry din, 
Except I wish one bell was at the doo, 
To ring new trousers in! 


To be alive is very nice indeed, 
Although another year at last departs; 
Only with twelve new months, I rather need 
A dozen of new shirts! 


Yes, yes, ‘tis very true and clear, 
mBy way of compliment and common chat, 
It’s very well to wish me a New Year, 

But wish me a new hat! 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN, 


Mr. William Wasson is still confined in 
the Roehampton Asylum, and shows, it is 
said, no signs of improvement. Though 
the youngest of the possible successors of 
Lord Tennyson in the Laureate-h p, he is 
by no meansaboy. His first book, ‘The 
Prince’s Quest,’ appeared in 1880, and, as 
the poet was then about five- nd-twenty 
years of age, he is now considerably older 
than either Keats or Shelly lived to be, and 
a little older than even Byron was, when 
he died at thirty-six. A brother of Mr. 
Watson's isa New York merchant, doing 
business in Broadway. He has sailed for 
England to attend the suffering poet. 


While General Armstrong, of the Hamp- 
ton School, was in Dorchester this last 
autumn he gave sittings to Mr. Billings, 
the crayon artist, who secured aa excel- 
lent portrait of him. 


Mr. Orange Judd, founder of The Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, whose name has long 
been a household word among American 
farmers, died at Chicago last week. He 
had not been pecuniarily interested in the 
Orange Judd Co. since 1883. 


They are making an effort in Baltimore 
to persuade Mr. Moody to viait-that city in 
February. 


M. Ronvier, who recently resigned the 
Treasury portifoilo in the French Ministry, 
was once a canvassing agent for a pub- 
lishing house. When Gambetta was first 
coming into prominence, M. Rouvier as- 
sisted him in securing an election from 
Marseilles. 


The estate of Gen, Logan is turning out 
in a way to make Mrs. J. A. Loyan, in her 
Washington home, quite independent of 
connection with her magazine, by which 
she has received a considerable yearly in- 
come. Gen. Logan owned property in 
Southern Iilin is and some Western States, 
the value of which has increased largely 
since his death. Mrs. Logan has sold 
some of the lands he owned and Invested 
the money in interest-paying securities. 
She is just refitting her house in Washing- 
ton in an elaborate manner. 


A bronze statue to the memory of the 
late ex-President Chester A. Arthur has 
been completed by Sculptor Ephraim Keyer 
of New York onthe order of the friends 
of the late Mr. Arthur. It is nine feet two 
inches in height, and the plinth is six 
inches high. It will be mounted on a 
pedestal nine feet high. It will probably 
be placed in Central or Riverside Park. 


The poet Bjornson recently celebrated 
his 60th birthday at Christiania, but de- 
clined all invitations from the capital, 
where the National Theatre wi-hed to pay 
homage to him as one of the founders of 
the Norwegian drama. There were festi- 
vities in his honor, however, in the princi- 
pal towns of the kingdom, and most of the 
Norwegian lyric poets celebrated the event. 


Dr. Pierson, Spurgeon’s successor in the 
pulpit of the Metropolitan Tabernacle, Lun- 
don, told his congregation recently thas the 
Bible which he uses in his services there 
contains no less than 500,000 notes by his 
hand. He has had the Bible ten years or 
more. 


Archbishop Khoren Nay Bey, Prince of 
Luisiguan, who died in Constantinople a 
few weeks ago, was a man of great influ- 
ence in the Armenian Church. He was 
born in Constantinople in 1833, of Catholic 
Armenian parents, and studied in Venice 
and Paris. With his brother, Prince Guy 
Luisigan, he edited and published an Ar- 
menian journal in the French capital, to 
which, among other things, he contributed 
a number of clever poems. In 1857 he 
broke with the Church of Rome and re- 
turned to Armenia to enter the priesthood. 
His advance was rapid. 


Amelia Rives received for her last novel, 
‘Barbara Dering,’ the publisher’s check for 
$5000. Her first s‘ory brought her $1000. 


| ton correspondent of the Cincinnati Com- 
| mercial Gazette, will serve the new Cincin- | 
na'i paper, Tribune, in that capacity after | 


the new year opens. He is also to contrib- | 


ute editorial matter. At present the gen- 
eral is private secretary to Secretary 
Foster of the Treasury Department, but 
he will be relieved from duty when the 
| new Administration comes in. 


The Queen of Roumania (‘Carmen Sylva’) 
has just completed a novel ca.lJed ‘Snow,’ 
| relating to Roumanian peasaat life. Under 
the title of ‘Green Leaves,’ she has trans- 
lated into German a series of Roumanian 
| folk-songs. 


The daughter of the German consul in 
| Baltimore, Miss Bertie von Lingen, show- 
led a spirit becoming an American girl at a 
reception the other evening. Prince Leo- 
pold yon Isenburg was preseut, and ex- 
pressed a desire that Miss von Lingen be 
presented to him. The young lady’s reply 
was: “If Prince Leopold von Isenburg 
wishes to meet me,let him do as any Ameri 
can or o ber gentleman would, and be 
broaght to me;” and he was brought. 





Prof. F. Benjamin Andrews, President of 
Brown University, one of the delegates to 
the International Monetary Conference at 
Brussels, is on his return to this country. 
In a conversation prior to his departure he 
expressed himself as pleased witnjtbe Brus- 
sels Conference, which, he said, marked a 
step in advance in bimetallism. 


Mark Twain is in Florence, and is in 
great demand at dinner parties. Dr. Ba'd- 
win lately gave a dinner party at which 
‘Mark Twain,’ Mr. Laurence Hatton and 
Mr. Cutting of New York, Mr. Loring 
of Boston, and others were present. 


It is ramored ,that J. R. Soley, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, will form a law 
partnership with Gen. Tracy, Secretary of 
the Navy,to practice in New York city 
after March 4, and that special ,attention 
will be given to Admiralty. 





Theonly son of Victor von Scheffel, the 
German poet and author of the ‘Trampeter 
of Saekkingen,’ has enterrd jthe University 
of Freiburg, Germany, to prepare himself 
for the diplomatic career. For several 
years he has been an officer in the army, in 
accordance with the wishes of his dead 
father, but the calling was not to his taste. 
Heisaclever young man and is said tu 
have some talent as a writer. 


City Architect Wheelwright sailed last 
Saturday for Europe, on the steamer 
Fulda of the North German Lloyds Line. 
Mr. Wheelwright will visit Genoa and 
Florence, and if he has time, other Italian 
cities. He willreturn February 15. The 
trip is taken principally for his health, 
which is very poor at present, and also for 
the purpose of inspecting the best foreign 
architecture and art. 


Mr. Moody is expected to be in Chicago 
on January 19, to be present at the annual 
reception of the Bible Institute, and he 
wiilthen go to work vigorously wi'h the 
preliminaries for bis great summer’s cam- 
paign in the World's Fair city. In his 
evangelistic labors there next vear he will 
be assisted by the Rev. John McNeill, the 
Rey. F. B. Meyer and the Rev. Dr. Monroe 
Gibson, of London; the Rev. Dr. J. Pindor, 
of Poland, and Major Whittle, the Rev. R. 
A. Torrey, Ferdinand Schiverea, and Nor- 
ton Smith of this country; beside Sankey, 
George C. Stebbins, John Burke, LD. B. 
Towner and wife,and A. C. Lowe and wife. 


Mrs. Potter Palmer is justly indigaant at 
the liberty taken with her picture by a 
brewery. In the centre of a star, sur- 
rounded by a view of the Woman's Build- 
ing at the World’s Fair, is the portrait of 
the President of the Board of Lady Man- 
agers. Mr. Palmer threatens to prosecute 
the company unless the calendars contain- 
ing the picture of bis wife are suppressed. 


The English traveller, Mr. Rockhill, has 
again passed into Thibet from China, dis- 
guised asa Lama. He has a good mastery 
of the languages of the country into which 
he has penetrated once more, and it is 
believed that he will fare better this time 
than on the former occasion, when a diet 
of tsamba and buttered tea for three weeks 
reduced him almost to a skeleton. 


The widow of the late distinguished 
comedian, John E. Owens, has completed 
her biography of the actor andit has been 
published in Baltimore. 








Among the passengers on the long de- 
| layed steamer Umbria was Mr. Oliver Her- 
| ford, son of Rev. Brooke Herford, now of 
London, but formerly of the Arlington 
| Street Caurch in this city. 


| Baron Alphonse de Rothschild, head of 
'the well known banking house, has pre- 
| Sented 1,000,000 francs to the Assistance 
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Emil Thomas,a German actor now playin | 
ing Amberg’s Theatre in New York city, has 


no less than 2500 roles in bis repertoire, at | DIAM 0 N DS 
which he has learned during a stage career ' 


Gen. H. V. Boynton, long the Washing- | of 37 years. 


| 


Mrs. Noble, wife of the Secretary of the | 
Interior, has a way of writing posta) cards 
to herself one day as reminders of special 
duties to whic: she needs to give attention 
on the next. She employs for this pur- 
pose abbreviated memoranda intelligible 
only to the writer. Kate Field’s Washing- 
ton, which mentions this habit, adds: 
*'Whenever invitations are issued for an 
entertainment Mrs. Noble pursues the 
same plan, and sends herself a postal, as 
by its prompt receipt she can determine, 
whether or not her invitations have been 
properly mailed instead of reposing in the) 
oblivion of the messenger’s pocket.” 


Twenty Norwegians living in Chicago, | 
with thcir wives and daughters, will visit, 
St. Paulto see Knute Nelson inaugurated | 


as Governor, and to extend congratulations | 
in person. 


| 











Principal Bragdon of Lasell Seminary, 
Auburndale, Mass., with his wife and sis- 
_ ter, sailed January 3 for Alexandria. They 
will spend a few weeks in Egypt aed Pales- 
| tine, where Mr. Bragdon wishes to do more 
work, retarning by way of Athens, Constan- 
tinople and Italy. In the Principal's 
absence the school will be under the experi- 
enced care of Miss Carpeuter and Dr. 
George M. Steele, late Principal of Wil 
brabam. 


Taste in Animals. 


j 


Many expeiiments have been made in 
order to find out what and where the organ 
of taste is in the lower creation; butit is 
easier to say where itis not. Crayfish and 
worms, says Chambers’s Journal, seem to 
have very decided preferences in the mat- | 
ter of food, though no special taste organ | 
has yet been found. Lobsters like decay- | 
ing food; the crab is more dainty in its dict. | 
Suails and slugs show a decided prefer- 
ence for certain kinds of food, as garten 
lovers know to their cost; peas and cab- 
bages, dahlias and sunflowers, are great 
favorites; but they will not touch the} 
white mustard. Some prefer animal food, | 
especially if rather high. Spiders have 
only a slight sense of taste; flies soaked in 
paraffine seem quite palatable to them; 
thoogh ove species, the diadema, is some- 
what more particular, and refuses to touch 
alcohul in any fourm whatever. | 

The antenne of insects do not appear to 
contain any organ of taste, for wasps and 
ants quite readily took into their movths! 
puisonous and unpleasant food, even swal- | 
lowing enough to make themselves ill, | 
while some bees and cockroaches fell a 
prey to the temptation of alum, Epsom | 
salts, and other nauseous foods placed in| 
their way. These substances w-re not, | 
however, swallowed, but were soon spat | 
out, the creatures spluttering angrily, as if | 
disgusted with the taste. 

The proboscis of the fly and the tongue 
of bees and ants are furnished with numer- | 
ous delicate hairs set in minute pits; these | 
are perhaps connected with the organ of | 
taste; but, though the exact locality of 
this sense in insects is uncertain, we know | 
that groups of cells in the tongue of ani-| 
mals, called taste bulbs, form, in part, the | 
ends of the organ of taste. These vary ia) 
number, increasing in the higher animals; | 
they are very close and exceedingly nu-| 
merous in man, while the tongue of even | 
the cow has some thirty-five thousand | 
taste bulbs. It would be interesting to 
know, but I bave never seen the question 
discussed, whether each special taste ex- 
cites a special group of nerves, and that 
only—thus corresponding to the auditory 
nerves. 

These taste bulbs were discovered in 
1867. Each one consists of two kinds of 
celis, one set forming an outer protective 
covering, through an opening in which pro- 
ject from five to ten of the true taste ceils. 
Though important, they are not apparently 
an essential part of the organ, for birus 
and reptiles have none, but neither have 
they a keen sense of taste—except, per- 
haps, the parrot. A boa-constrictor that 
was ao arly blind was once found to be con- 
tentedly swallowing a blanket for dinner, 
instead of a rabbit, which was also within 
reach, and it was only with great difficulty 
that she was forced to disgurge this singu- 
lar article of food. A snake’s tongue is, 
therefore, not an organ of taste, nor is it, 
as many think, a sting; it is. more prob- 
ably, a delicate organ of touch. 


‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup”’ 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 








into his native tongue, Homer, Hugo and_ Paris, the interest of which is to be divi 
Lamartine. 


He translated | Publique, or Board of Public Charities, of 


His sudden death has given | among poor 


ded | 


the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the 


rise to the suspicion that he was poisoned. of the city. 





women in the lymph hospitals! world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wing!o=’s 
Soothing Syrup. 25c. a bvttle. 
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CHOICE DAIRY AND CREAMERY ues 

| BUTTER. iis 
f is) 

GREEN MOUNTAIN DAIRY, fame == 
Awarded Gold Medal over : World, Pars : 

Ex positio 

The celebrated Darlington. Williams, . :; 

of N. H., and many other : " Wee 
and half pound t pea 

‘ cor? 

VICTOR CREANERY,’ : 

BEST IN BOSTON . 

STRICTLY FRESH EGGs A SPECIALTY. _ 

RAREBIT CHEESE, 208 

H. A. HOVEY, E.A tes 
W.H. HOVEY, mbt p 
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Steam Carpet Cleaning. i 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid, 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- | 
TURNED SAME DAY. 


Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tot ste t 


UPHOLSTHERER 


J.B. BRYANT ana cCABINET-MAKER 
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W. BAKER & €0.'S ' 


\BreakfastCoco 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


Ithasmoretha “ 
the strength of a mixed 
with Starch, Arrowro 
Sugar, and is far more ' 
nomical, costing less than one cv -— 
It is delicious, nourishing, 6°" 
DIGESTED. 2 

Sold by Grocers everyn™ re. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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cormons for tie Wile 


We are now printing, week 
series of sermons of the w'! ter t 
EVERETT Hate, D.D. These © I 
sent regularly, post-paid, ¢ 
receipt of one dollar. Single 
each. Now ready: 
THE CHURCH AND TH! wi 
THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHE 
LIFE HID WITH GOD. 
THE PERFECT SUNDAY > 
Tv GLORIFY GOD 
WHITTIER, CURTIS AND 
«TIS FIFTY YEARS SINCE 
PERSONAL RELIGION. 
MODERN IDOLATRY 
Subscriptions may be sent & t 
J. STILMAN SMITH & ©: 5. 
3 Hamilton Place, Bosto™’ 
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“witll a CALENDAR. 


py CHA :LOTTE FISKE BATES. 
ndar leaves, my friend, 

the spaces, 

xe from beginning to end 

that line their faces. 


All hes an ; 
Are alike as * 
yet dnely ©! 
In the Wor Is 
ys of the year must be 
rt f " twenty measure, 
aes their diversity 
ain yof and pleasure. 
ieful monotone 
spain and sorrow? 
irs of Wisdom’s thro ne 
und to-morrow 


ear 


some word or deed 
ra soul to duty; 
toil or succor its need, 
ve itt it with beauty. 
—[{Harper's Bazar. 


PpERIHELION—ECLIPSES OF 


ge Baniet 


yOVEMENTS OF THE PRINCIPAL 
PLANETS. 
From New York Times. | 
guary is nota favorite month with the 
sb rants of the north temperate zone, 
te agring its progress Winter reigns 
ome, and ice and soow, storm and 
eng cold are its ministers. There are, 
vgever, compensations for all kinds of 
nan experience, and the month that 
4¢ ig the new year is not without its 
vieviating conditions. The inhabitants of | 
wie belt of the earth’s territory are espec- 
wil favored in having the sun at his 
warest point to the earth at nearly the 





time when the new year 1s ushered in. 
Whee this event occurs, the sun is said to 
he perigee, Or nearest to the earth, or 
ieearth is said to be in perihelion, or 


pearest to the sun. Either term may be 
correctly used, for both terms mean the 
game thing. 

The earth is at this time 3,000,000 miles 
nearer the sun than when in aphelion, or 
ver most distant point from the sun, which 
wsition she will reach on July 3. The 
suit is that when the earth is at this 
point of her orbit the sun’s diameter is the } 
greatest, the earth moves the fastest, and 


pet nearness to the sun tempers the severi- 

wot the Winter. The sun’s diameter is 

masuredand calculated for every day of 
therear,and when nearest the earth th 

intense in the diameter is about 3 per 
cent. The diameter is now 32 minutes and 
$7 seconds, while at its smallest it meas- 
ares}! minutes, 32 seconds. While this 
variation is too small to be detected witn- 
outa vlescope, it is sufficient to represent 
the difference of 3,000,000 miles. 

Theearth moves fastest at perihelion, 
for thesua’s attraction is then strongest, 
and the greater his attraction the faster 
she moves. Consequently the northern 
Winter,counting from autumnal equinox to 
vernal equinox, is seven days shorter than 
the northern Summer. It will, of course, 
be Gaderstood that this is the condition in 
or hemisphere, while at the southern half 
of the globe it is reversed. This natural- 
}makes the temperature of Australia and 
Southern Africa higher than in corres- 
ponding latitudes north of the equator. 
Woereas the southern Summer is hotter 
sod seven days shorter, the Winter is both 
wager and colder. 

The perihelion and aphelion points do 
bot recur at exactly the same position each 
jear in the earch's orbit, bat are slowly and 
svadily Moving eastward. A complete in- 
wtchange will take place in about 10,500 
years. The northern hemisphere will then 
a its Winter when tne earth is furthest 
‘Tom the sun, and its Summer when it is 
bearest. 

Maen so-called secular changes are 
‘uused by the varying attraction of the 


— planets upon the earth, especially 
oo 4nd Jupiter, so that according as 
‘ey pall togetuer or in opposite directions 


ra earth’s orbit is rounded into a circle or 
- i out into a more eecentric ellipse to 
oe * few thousand miles, the 
> Res requiring vast intervals of time. 


= pm too, comes in with her power 
{ cion, making the earth os t 
rob yen g scillate 


why wee few hundred miles above and 
hea of the ecliptic. 
a Somewhat unusual to find but two 
“ sodiged the present year. Such is, 
eclipse of ta case, there being a total 
eclipes 2 €sunin Avril and an annular 
vill be ob ‘© same body in Octeber. It 
ineeme merved that the moon does not 
occurring thee during 1893. Eclipses 
relation 4 _ year have no very obvious 
Year oF to th © eclipses ‘that took place last 
Tet, when _ that will occur next year. 
ot the sony € take a more extended view 
Drineiple — of eclipses, a very definite 
Wple, we omen manifest. If, for ex- 
000 in « serve all the eclipses of the 
Years, —— of eighteen or nineteen 
fot & lone ” can predict future eclipses 
Mreolleet trate” It is only necessary to 
lipee a nee hag ©0985 1-3 days after one 
January ty similar eclipse will follow. 

Contains five phases of the moon, 





as it began early last Monday morning 
with a full moon, and the same phase is 
repeated on the last day of the month. The 
first conjunction between the waning moon 
and Saturn will take place on the 9th quite 
early in the morning, and the meeting will 
be a very close one and will be well worth 
alook. Uranus receives the next visit, 
fo!lowed by Venus on the 15th and Mer- 
cury the morning following. Mars and 
the growing crescent come in their closest 
| monthly proximity on the 23d, and before 
the curtain is rung down on the tableau we 
are offered the most striking feature of the 
/month, as Luna and Jupiter come together 
shortly after old Sol has sunk to his rest in 
the west. The disk of the moon will be 
less gloriously brilliant, so that through 
ithe sharp, crisp Winter’s atmosphere we 
shall have one of nature's finest presenta- 
tions. On the 27th Neptune and the moon 
are in conjunction, which closes the series 
for January without adding at all to the 
| interest of picturesqueness. 
| Saturn has now arrived at a point 90 
| degrees distant from the sun, or, as it is 
astronomically termed, it is in quadrature. 
He is a morning star, and is passing on 
toward his opposition with the sun, which 
| will take place in the latter part of March. 
| Saturn is increasing in size and brilliancy, 
|}and will continue so to do until he reaches 
his smallest size forthe year in October. 
| At present Saturn is in the constellation of 
| the Virgin. 

Jupiter continues in his attractive rdéle 

and is far and beyond the most couspicu- 
|}ous of the evening stars, in spite of the 
| fact of there being such a large number of 
firet-magnitude twinklers in’ plain sight. 
Jupiter and the sun were in quadrature on 
the 6th, but the plavet, being an evening 
star, is on the opposite side of the sun to 
that on which Saturn is to be found, the 
two planets being now about twelve hours 
apart in their journeyings around the skies. 
The conjunction on the 23d with the moon, 
already referred to, will be a sight worth 
watching for, as the setting of gems sur- 
rounding the two brilliants serve but to 
enhance their dazzling lustre. Jupi- 
ter, while stiil somewhat smaller in size 
than we have had him or shall have him 
jlater in the year, remains of wondrous 
| beauty to grace the evening sky until April, 
|when he draws near the suo and finally 
| reaches the position of conjunction, from 
| which he will emerge as a morning star to 
gradually widen his distance until in Novem- 
'ber he will be in opposition with the sun, 
jris' as the latter sets, and beaming on us 
uoughout the night with a brightness far 
exceeding that which he throws out now. 
| Venus, we find, is also drawing toward 
| the sun, and early in May she will be in 
iconjunciion. As she is now a morning 
| star she is moving eastward toward the sun, 
whereas Jupiter is approaching from the 
| opposite side; from which we can readily 
|imagine that the two rivals are bound to 
|meet. Jupiter reaches the sun on April 27, 
/and passes and encounters Venus the fol- 
lowing evening, two days before she 
reaches the sun herself. The meeting is 
close enough for them to exchange compli- 
ments, and itis a pity that we are not al- 
lowed to be witnesses of their meeting, for 
'we might then have a repetition of the 
tableaux vivants which afforded such en- 
thusiatic interest at the time of their occur- 
rence last Spring. 

Mars serves under Jupiter's lead as one of 
the array of evening stars, and while by no 
means conspictous is fairly well distin- 
guished from the stars which surround him 
by his steady red light. Mars and 
the new moon are in conjunction on the 
23d, and two days later Jupiter and the 
warlike planet come together. While both 
are on their way to a meeting with the sun, 
the former far outstrips the latter’s pace, 
as September will be here before Mars 
reaches the sun and once more ranges him- 
self under the banners of the god of the 
air. Mars is now to be found in the con- 
stella'ion of Pisces. Mercury has but lit- 
tle to say or himself this month, as he is 
ingulfed in the sun’s rays and is approach- 
ing that body, to emerge in Febrnary upon 
his other side and take position ameng the 
morning stars. Neptune isin conjunction 
with the moon on the 27th, but the meeting 
is hardly close enough to distinctly locate 
him. Uranus, however, is rather better, 
off, as when the moon comes in the planet’s 
neighborhood there is just a little more 
than one degree separating the two. Uranus 
has also another place on the monthly list 
of phenomena, as it will be in quadrature 
with the sun on the 29th, which indicates 
that itis in the general neighborhood of 
Saturn. 

Through the first eight or ten weeks of 
every year, whether the prominent planets 
be visible or not, a more varied and splen 
did panorama than is unfolded on the 
celestial canvas at any other time passes 
before the eyes ef mortals. Orion, the 
most striking of all the star groups,is high 
above the horizon in the southeast. Above 
this group and near the zenith are the 
Pleiades. Between these two comes Alde- 
baran, as red as the eye of an angered ba!l 
should always be. As far below Orion as 
Aldebaran is above is Sirius, brightest of 
stars, while Procyon, Castor and Pollux 
are to he be found in the same locality. In 





the end of the handle of a sickle-shaped 
collection, with the opening of the imple 
ment upward, is Regulus, the most brilliant 
luminary ip the constellation of the Lion. 





The Married Flirt. 


The relegation of the married flirt to) 


her proper sphere and duties, writes Ame- 
lia E. Barr in the North American Review, 
is beyond the power of any single individ- 
ual. Society could make the necessary 
protest but it does not; for if Society is 
anything, it is non-interfering. It looks 
wellto it, that the outside, the general 
public appearance of its members, is 
respectable; with faults not found out it 
does not trouble itself. A charge must be 
definitely made, before it feels any neces- 
sity to take cognizanceof it. And Society 
knows well, that these married sirens draw 
like magnets. Besides, each entertainer 
declares: “I am not my sister’s keeper, 
nor am I her Inquisitor or Confessor. [f 
her husband tolerates the pretty woman’s 
vagaries, what right have I, what right 
has any one, to say a word about her?” 

But it is a fact, that if Society frowned 
on wives who arrogate to themselves the 
privilege both of young girls and wives, 
the custom would become stale and offen- 
sive. If it would cease to revognize young 
married women who are on the terms with 
their husbands described by Millamant in 
‘The Way of World’—‘‘as strange as if 
they had been married along time, and as 
well bred as if they had never been mar- 
ried at all"—young married women would 
behave themselves better. It is generally 
thought that Mr. Congreve wrote his plays 
fora very dissolute age; in reality, they 
seem to have been written for a decorous, 
rather straitlaced, generation, if we com- 
pare it with our own. 


Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by lecal applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There ts 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness ‘s 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 
result, aud unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its nor- 
mal condition, hearing will be destroyed 
forever; nine cases out of ten are caused 
by catarrh, which is nothing but an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrhb 
Cure. Send for circulars; free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 

b@rSold by Druggists, 75c. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


| FOR 1893. 





Evidence of the tncreasing influence of science 
in all fields of human activity is apparent on 
}every hand. The farmer is looking to it for better 
|methols of cultivation and the raising of stock. 
| The manufacturer asks of it cheapened processes 
| to meet ever sharper competition. The economist 
| seeks in it a firm basis for his policy. The doctor 
}and sanitarian call upon it for a more perfect 

aa for their struggles with disease. The 
educator consults it with reference to more 
rational methods of instruction. Literature, poll- 
tics, and the Church are among its most interested 
listeners, since it is testing their respective claims 
in a way that compels atrention. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCR MONTHLY has long 
borne a leading partin making the general reader 
acquainted with this great and rapidly-growin 
department of human knowledge. It has aim 
to do this with perfect fairness, and with all the 
tolerance of earnest beliefs that is consistent with 
a fearless adherence to the truth, and the same 
attitude will be maintained in the future. 

SCIENCE AT THE WORLD'S FAIR.— 
Among the special features of this standard mag- 
azine tor the coming year will be accounts by 
competent specialists of the present standing of 
the several departments of science as exhibited 
at the Columbian Exhibition in Chicago. The 
marvels of Electricity to be displayed there 
will be described and explained by Mr. CHARLES 
M. LUNGREN. Large provision has been made 
for the exhibit of Anthropology, and this de- 
partment will be carefully treated by Prof. FRED- 
BRICK STARR, of the Chicago University. Mr. 
BENJAMIN REECE will treat of the applications of 
science in the vastinterests of Transportation, 
and the scope and significance of the exhibits in 
other departments will be set forth byable hands. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIES sINCK COLUMBUS,—The 
splendid series of illustrated articles under 
the above title will be continued, and probably 
brought to a close in the coming year. Among 
the ‘e that remain to be treated are Glass, 
Suk, Paper, Agricultural Machinery, and Ship- 
budding. 

Miscellaneous contributions may be expected 
from the able writers who have been in the habit 














WE CANNOT 
SPARE 


healthy flesh— nature never 
burdens the body with too 
much sound flesh. Loss of 
flesh usually indicates poor as- 
similation, which causes the 
loss of the best that’s in food, 
the fat-forming element. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of pure cod liver oil with hypo- 
phosphites contains the very 
essence of all foods. In no oth- 
er form can so much nutrition 
be taken and assimilated. J/¢s 
range of usefulness has no limita- 
tion where weakness exists. 










Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemista, 
New York. Sold by all druggists. 








ENGRAVING © 
PRINTING. 


INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 
PRINTING iFOR# WOMEN’S CLUB 
AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 


ESTIMATES GLADLY 'GIVEN. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION MGIVEN TO. 
ORDERS BY MAIL. 


MISS GRANT, 


49 COURT STREET, IBOSTON. 


of addressing the readers of the MONTHLY. 


EDITED BY WILLIAM JAY YOUMANS 


$5.00 a Year; 50 cents a Number, 


D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


1, 3, & S Bond Street, New York. 


<< 


FIVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY, 


—BY— 
EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON , 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 


A pretty gift-book for any season. Rough 
paper covers, 25cts. 





For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon 8t., 
the Lend a Hand office, 3 Hamilton Place, and a 
Damrell & Upham’s Corner bookstore, 


Ripans 'Tabules cure dizziness. 


ACCIDENT] 


—AND— 


DAMAGE CLAIMS 


Investigated and Collected. Call at 


Read’s Legal Agencv, 


A. H. READ, Gen. Man., 


20 Devonshire St.; Boston. 


0GS--HORSES--CATS, 


when sick or injured, should be sent to the 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL, 


Cor. of Albany and Dedham Sts., 
where they will receive the best of care and treatment! 


CATTLE 


Examined for Disease and certified to. 
Calls made day and night. Tel, 992 Tre’t. 


EDWARD C. BEUKETT 
DANIEL D. LEK 4 
WILBERT SOULE, geons. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
823 Washington Street, 

Opp. Old South Church 
Branch, 264 Boylston St. | 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 

TRADE MARK. 
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“JOHN CONLON & CO.. 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 





SPECIALTIES: 


MARYLAND PEACH BRANDY 


— AND— 


CALIFORNIA HONEY. 


| ‘OLD ELM’ WHISKEY. 





Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 


| Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchants and 


Druggists, in sealed bottles only. 
Send for Price List, 
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Furs! Furs! 


BEST QUALITY. LEADING STYLES. 


Lowest Prices. 


Custom work a specialty. Furs dyed and made 
over in most desirable styles. Perfect fit guaran- 
teed. Highest prices paid for raw skins. 


H. CRINE, 


The only exclusive Practical Furriecr in New 


England. 


15 and 17 Avon St., Boston. 





Announcement and Chat. 


Lovers of all that is finest, most delicate 
and most sincere in dramatic art will wel- 
come with cordial pleasure the return to 
Boston, for a brief engagement, of Mr. 
Wilson Barrett. Mr. Barrett's skill and 
taste as a manager secure the fit and beau- 
tiful presentment of the plays to which he 
asa trained and sympathetic actor lends 
so much illusion. Mr. Barrett comes on 
Monday to the Globe Theatre. His reper- 
toire for the first week includes ‘Ben-my- 
Chree,’ ‘Pharaoh’ and, for the Wednesday 
matinée, his charming ‘triple bill.’ 

Augustus Thomas's masterpiece, that 
beautiful story of Southern scenes, ‘Ala- 
bama,’ has met with enormous success at 
the Columbia Theatre; 80 much 60, that 
the piece will be continued through next 
week. A. M. Palmer's company received a 
magnificent reception on Monday, present- 
ing the piece with practically the original 
cast as first showe in New York City. Of 
the first cast shown in Boston, Odell Wil- 
liams and J. A. Saville are members of the 
present company; of the others, Maurice 
Barrymore as Capt. Davenport, E. M. Hol- 
land as Col. Moberly, Edward Bellas Mr 
Armstrong, E. 8. Abeles as Lothrop Page, 
May Brovklyn as Mrs. Paye, Agnes Milur 
as Carey, and J. H. Stoddard as Col. Pres- 
ton, were all seen in the characters which 


has made the play and company famous in| Olson’ ts the name of a Swede who has been 
fhe stage setting | jo this country but a short time. 


the great metropolis. 





T 

feature will be introduced, the same door 
check will be honored at both theatres. 
| The boxes at both theatres will be occu- 
|pied by professional celebrities. Concerts 
| Wiil begin at 7.30, sharp, on account of 
the extreme length of the entertainment. 
Seats are now on sale at both theatres. 


With the exhibition of ‘A Trip to the 
Moon’ to-morrow (Sunday) night, this 
spectacle will be withdrawn, giving place 
at the matinée of Tuesday, Jan 10,Wednes- 
| day, Jan. 11, and Thursday, Jan. 12, to the 
jvery striking and must effective ‘From 
|Chaos to Man.’ To this spectacle, as to 
the ‘Trip to the Moon,’-Mr. Garrett P. Ser- 
| viss has added many new and remarkable 
| illustrations and also mnch most valuable 
| matter in his popular lectures. It is to be 
jespecially noted that the exhibitions on 
Sunday evenings will terminate at 9.45, in 
ample time for suburban trains. It is ad- 
visable to be in one’s seat at 8 sharp, as 
nothing during the entertainment surpasses 
| in beauty the earlier views and scenes. 


From the first night to the last of the en- 
gayement of the Bostonians at the Tre- 
mont Theatre, there was never a perfor- 
mance at which hundreds were not turned 
away unable to obtain seats. So many dis- 
appointments from not applying early 
| enough have never before occurred at the 
| Tremont, and perhaps this will emphasize 

the fact that the Tremont’s advance sales 
are always one week before the opening 
| night. 


| The Grand Opera House will 
| completed its fifth year as 
| next Monday 
| mavagement 





have 
a play-house 

evening, and the 
propose to fittingly 
| observe the event. Handsome souveuirs 
| will be presented to the ladies and ‘a brand 
new play and a novelty will be introduced 
to the public. And not only this, for be- 
tween the acts Prof. Wallace will introduce 
his unique and catchy stereopticon success 
which has won for him the name of ‘the 
wizard of dissolving light and shade.’ His 
entertainment wi'l consist of local hits on 
well known characters and original novel- 


plosions, etc. 
rather the comedy, for the piece is replete 
with humorous incident and laughable lines, 
is ‘Ole Olson,’ and was the first of the 
Swedish dialect stage productions ‘Ole 








He has 


ties, such as shipwrecks, battle scenes, ex - ithe Park Theatre with 
The name of the play, or | delighted throng. 
| tees to outlast the season. 


ee 


ment of that unusually strong and capable 
farce-comedy organization, ‘The Hustler,’ 
|which succeeds the ‘White Squadron’ at 
| the favorite West End theatre, beginning 
next Monday. This is the third year of 
| this successful skit, and as the bulk of its 
;members have remained in its ranks dar- 
\ing that period, no better advertisement 
‘is needed of the permanent worth and 
success of this production. At the Bow-| 
‘doin Square Theatre on Monday, such old | 
| favorites as John Kernell, the comedian. | 





| will be seen in his originai role of MeFud- | 
| den; then, too, there is Barney Reynolds, 
|the inimitable comedian and dancer, be- 
| sides half ascore more of ladies and gen- | 
|tlemen, who all have important work in | 

their respective lines. The dancing has | 
| been radically improved for the better by | 
ithe interposition of the latest steps and | 

fads of the day. The scenic work is of | 
}the best, and the ample capacity of the | 
large stage of the Bowdvin Square affords | 
| space for the setting of the varied 
scenes, and gives a full stage fur the! 
wo.k of the company. The eogagement 
jis for one week only. Following ‘The 
| Hustler’ comes that admirable and success- 
| ful organization, Cleveland’s Minstrels. 





By very gencrs] request, Mr. (Field bas 
decided to present for one werk, at the 
| Boston Museum, ‘Agatha,’the play which 
enjoyed such a successful ran for nine 
weeks at the beginning of the season, ,The | 
same brilliant cast will be seen, and many | 
who were before unable to witness the | 
play will be glad of this opportunity. | 
‘Agatha’ is now running at the Criterion 
Theatre, London, by Charles Wyndham’s 
company, and is mee ting with unqualified 
approval. The sdvance sale atthe Museum 
has been very Jarge. 





Marguerite Merrington is personally con- 
ducting the rehearsals of her new play, 
‘Good Bye,’ which will be given at the 
Museum, forthe first time on any stage, 
Jan. 16. The piece will be brilliantly cast. 


‘A Temperance Town’ nightly crowds 
laughing and 
Its attractivenoess prom- 





*Babes in the Wood’ remains indefinitely 


Start, 

You mast have lots of . 
would like to hear of m) a 
how I started in business on 
years old, and my father : 
mother is an invalid, so | . 
school and earn some m: ‘i _ 
your paper the exper "om 
Evans, and how he made ; , 
knives, forks and spoons I thane 
wonld try the plating bu, . oe 
H. F. Delno & Go., Col; : : 
got a $5 Lightning Plater. | sma 
| dress and is a beautiful n age 





at the Boston Theatre. 


Hoyt’s droll and satirical skit, ‘A exes 
Steer,’ already very familiar to Boston and 


was a picture, notably the first scene with | picked up a little Eaglish, but a very little, | ech a favorite, returns to the Tremont 


the bayou in the distance and the feathery | and his accent, with the peculiar though | Theatre on Monday for a brief visit. 
| natural things that he does, makes a part 


southern moss hanging from the limbs of 
the live oaks. Following ‘Alabama’ will 
come a production of Oscar Wilde’s new 
play, ‘Lady Windermere’s Fan,’ and this 
in turn will probably be succeeded by ‘Jim, 
the Penman’ aud one or two other plays 
contained in the repertoire of Mr. Palmer's 
admirable company. 


Ole Olson, the well-known Swedish char- 
acter-artist, will be the attraction at the 


. Grand Opera House next week. 


When genuine strength and worth walk 
hand in hand, as they do in Hoyt’s ‘A Tem- 
perance Town,’ itis not surprising that the 
Park Theatre cannot hold the, enthusiastic 
crowds which pour in nightly to see the 
queer things that folks do in a rural town 
here the prohibition law is in force. Even 
now, inthe second month of its run, ‘A 
Temperance Town’ is proving a stronger 
drawing card than those previous Park 
Theatre attractions which have character- 
ized this play house as a home for long 
successful engagements. 


The fiftieth performance of Hoyt’s ‘A 
Temperance Town’ occurs Monday,January 
23rd, and the occasion will be celebrated 
by asouveunir. Manager J. A. Crabtree 
and Messrs. Hoyt & Thomas are arranging 
for a very novel suuvenir to be given to 
their patrons. 


The committee having the management 
of the testimonial which wil! be tendered 
to John Graham on Sunday evening, Jan. 
8, on account of the great demand for seats 
and the mag nificent list of talent that will 
be presented, have found it unecessary to 
secure the Boston Theatre in addition to 
the Hollis Street Theatre, and the artists 
will alternate at both houses. A feature 


of Cymi Tyler’s appearance will be 
his singing ‘Ave Maria’ and ‘Home 
Sweet Home’ for the first time, 


with Mr. Johu C. Mullaly, violin obligato, 
J. Frank Donahue, organist, and Herbert 
Van Vleet, pianist, and full orchestra ac- 
companuiment. He willsing both of these 
airs positively at each theatre. The fol- 
lowing artists, among others, will appear: 
Cyril Tyler, Maurice Barrymore, Robert 
Hilliard, Burr Mcintosh, George W. Wil- 
son, Walter Emerson, La Regaloncita, 


thoroughly original and far more pleasing | 
than the conventional role of the Irish or 
German comedian. In the production at 
the Opera House there will be seen a most 
capable company, headed by the popular 
comedian, Mr. Ben Hendricks, who is the 
creator of the role of Ole Olson. He will 
be ably supported. A strong feature of the 
| comedy will be the singing by the National 


These ladies will appear in the costumes 
woro in their native land. 


One of the events of the theatrical season 





}of life in the quaint Isle of Man, ‘The 


irl of my heart) and depicts life in that 
Swedish §Lady quartette from Stockholm. is h ) 7 





in Boston will be the begining of the annual | #™bition, Jealoasy and revenge in ancient 
engagement of the favorite comedian, | 


Mr. Barrett comes to the Globe Theatre 
next Monday night for a two weeks’ en- 
gagement. Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
aud at the Saturday matinée a beautiful 
production of Hall Caine’s exquisite story 


Deemster,’ will be presented. This play, 
adapted from the novel by Mr. Caine and 
Mr. Barrett, is called ‘Ben My Chree’ (The 


out of the way island most faithfully. 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday nights 
Mr. Barrett will produce ‘Pharoah,’ a _ ro- 
}mantic and spectacular tragedy of love, 


Egypt inthe Ramesan days. Mr. Barrett 


| Mr. R. M. FIELD, 


William H. Crane, who will be seen at the |C@rries several carloads of scenery and 
Hollis Street Theatre next Monday in his | Costumes wth him, so that alt bis plays 
new play by Paul M. Potter, entitled ‘The | W!!! be produced in Boston just as they 


American Minister.” Mr. Crane comes to 
Boston after scoring an unqualified success 
in Chicago, Brooklyn and several other 
large cities, and as his new play is decided- 
ly the most pretentious production yet 
given us by this successful artist, theatre- 
goers will anticipate its first presen- 
tation in Boston with great interest. In 
‘The American minister’ Mr. Grane has 
created a character wholly new to ihe 
| American stage, and one that proves a most 
| Welcome addition to his gallery of portraits. 
|In Benjamin Franklin Lawton, the Ameri- 
can Minister to Rome, Mr. Crane has found 
a character admirably suited to display his 
abilities as an artist. The part is strong 
both in comedy and dramatic elements. It 
affords plenty of Scope for serious as well 
as for humorous work, and it need scarcely 
be said to the admirers of Mr. Crane that 
he allows none of the possibilities of the 
character to pass him. The minister is a 
good natured, level headed American, full 





is confronted with a conspiracy to ruin at 
the same time the reputation of his son 
and his own career as a diplomat. He 
meets the conspirators and vanquishes 
them, and American diplomacy takes an 
upward turn in the mark t. 
acting in his new role is described by the 
New York critics as breezy and eff.ctive. 
Allthe principal members of Mr. Crane’s 
company of last year return with him. In 








of life and bubbling over with spirit. He | 


Mr. Crane's | 


Flora Irwin, and Lizzie Derious Daly. |S¢veral lostances the support has been | 
Prior to the appearance of each artist, | St’engthened, and now his membership in- | 
Manager Wm. Harris and Mr. Jos. L. | cludes J. W. Shannov, Wm. Herbert, Geo. 
White will announce each number at the |: Backus, W. J. Dean, Mrs. Augusta 
Hollis St. Theatre ; and Maurice Barrymore | Foster, Misses Hattie Russell, Amy Busby, 
and H. M. Pitt at the Boston Theatre. ‘The Gladys Wallis, and Annie O'Neill. The 
enlarged orchestra at both the Hollis St. | Stging of the play will be fine. Carnival 
Theatre and Boston Theatre will be under | *ime in Rome will be seen in all its wild 
the direction of Johan C. Mullaly, assisted | S%audon, and the historical ambassadors’ 
by Louis Baer, Harry C. Mullaly and Her-|'0om in the Quirinal is said to be an exact 
man Perliet. Accompanists, Herbert Van | TeProduction of the original. 

Vieet, Herman Perleit and Leon Leach.| Eyery patron of the Bowdoin Square 


Organist, J. Frank Donahue. A novei! Theatre will hail with delight the engage- 





were in England. At the Wednesday mat- 
'inée Mr. Barrett will be seen in a triple | 
bill consisting of ‘A Clerical Error,’ ‘The | 
Miser’ and ‘Chatterton.’ 


‘Agatha’, memorable as opening the 
Museum season with one of the most exqui 
site plays presented to the public for many 
years, returns to that favorite playhouse | 
for one week only, begining op Monday. | 


It will be given with the original cast. 





| 


For next week at the Tremont, Messrs. | 
Abby, Schoeffel & Grau announce the com- | 
ing of Chas. H. Hoyt’s satrical comedy, ‘A | 
| Texas Steer.” Up to the present time, | 
) among all the dramatic productions at the 

| ‘Tremont, this work oI Mr. Hoyt’s holds the 
palm forthe best week and also for the | 
best single performauce ever given there | 
at regular prices. The present season of 
‘A Texas Steer’ is it third ard it has easily 
| surpassed all its previous records. Like the 
| famous brook Lord Tennyson wrote about, 
}it bids fair to go on forever. ‘A Texas | 
Steer’ is better thanever before; of course 

|Mr. Tim Marphy and Flora Walsh will | 
lead. 


Clara Power Edgerly, principal of the | 
| Boston Collegeof Oratory, will deliver her | 
lecture on ‘Delsarte as a system of physical 
culture’ before the Woman's Club /at Fram- 
|ingham, ‘Tuesday, Jan. 10. 





JUST THE THING. 
This is an expression the travelling public gen- 





| Monday, Wednesday, and Frida) Evens 





ANUARY 4, 


ee 


How I Made my 


week [ did $13 worth 
week [ was sick and only 
price received for plat 
profit and the work is ve 
person has gold, silver or Posditns 
do and i hope to start a a 
If any of your boy readers 

my experience in starting 

shall be very glad. Jami 


Ripans 'Tabules cure dizziness 





AMUSEMENTS 


SUNDAY NEXT, .JAN.8. 


Boston and Hollis-Si, Iheatres 


MONSTER TESTIMONIAL To 


JOHN CRAHAMN., 


PHENOMENAL ATTRACTION, 
Volunteers will alternate at both theatres 





Box offices open at Il «. m. Sunday, 


Regular theatre prices. Door 
one theatre will be accepted by the 





| PARK THEATRE. 


JAN. 9.—SIXTH WEEK. 


HOW TT’s 


A TEMPERANCE 
TOWN. 


Every Evening at 8. 


BOSTON 


Saturday M al 


MUSEUM. 


FOR THIS WEEK ONLY. 


MR. ISAAC HENDERSON'S bri t 


AGA'THA, 


Which opened the present season aru 
Nine Weeks and 75 Perfo: mances 

a@ MONDAY NEtXI, Jan. i6—Iis Ist per- 
formance, 


MIsS MERINGTON’sS WEN 


GOOD-BY E. 


Sale of Tickets beginning Tuesday! A.M. 


PLAY, 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday an 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


MR. JOHN STETSON....-- Propriet 


Commencing Monday, Ja 
THE DISTINGUISHED AUTIIOK-4 roR 


Wilson Barrett 


And His Famous Londot 


and Saturday Matinee, 


BEN-MY-CHREE 


(THE GIRL OF MY HEAR 


Wednesday Mat inee—A Trip! Bill 


A Clerical Error! 
The Miser! : 
and Chatterton: 


Tuesday, Thursday & Saturday Lveniug* 


PHAROAH. 


Eve’gs at 7.45. Wed. and Sat 


BOWDOIN =! 


Mr. CHas. F. ATKINSON..----> 





| erally use when they find something that is exactly | 


| what they want. This expression applies directly | Monday, January * 


itothe Wisconsin Central Lines, whica is now | , COMEDIA’ 
| admitted by all to be ‘The Route’ from Chicago| JOHN KERNELL, THU! 
| tu St. Paul, Minneapolis, Ashland, Duluth and all | will be seen in his origina 
| points in the Northwest. Their double daily train | 
service and fine equipment offers inducement McFADDEN. 
which cannot be surpassed. | 


This 1s the only line running both through Pull. | 
j}mano tirst Class and Tourist Sleepers from | 


For full information address your nearest 


agent or 
Jas. C. Ponp, 
Gen. Pass. and Tht. Agt., Chicago, lil, 


Chicage to Pacific Coast Points without change | 
ticket 
| 


THE HUSTLER. 


d. and § 
Evenings at 8. Mats. We : 
Next Week—Cleveland’s Minstrels. 
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Two Ruskin Anecdotes. 
e characteristic touches of | 
a Pall Mall Gazette, in the | 
eet ch Mr. Arthur Severn has | 
poe ae alogue of his water-color 
n view at the Fine Arts | 
fir Street. The great critic 
4 mself to believe in the 
of London’s fog and smoke | 
“| remember once,” says Mr. | 
vears ago, my showing him 
~ng I did from Manchester | 
to Westminster Bridge, of 
cuprise, looking across the 
‘What a beastly subject!’ 
rprised, and he saw that I 
for + once took me by the arm 
my dear Arthur, that little 
rfully true and could not be 
ue? | fapey it was the great Shot 
; Charing-cross Railway 


” 


rower al the 
be { not stand 
sher occasion his niece’s husbane 
ve successful in appealing to Mr. 
=e 8Y athies. Theartist bad been 
a sketch of Brignol Bay, in 
en I arrived,” he writes, 
where we were staying) 
ck, baving bad no dinner, 
ais y sitting down at thetable, 
went -elf to fetch the different 
sbes. W what help the little shy York- 
ema { give, saying, ‘Arthar has 
' ketch, must be tired and | 
I will wait on him.’ Had I 
subject equally well, he 

ia straw.” 


was ! 





SK 


Dickens's Literary Methods. 





father wrote always with a quill pin 
gd ink, and never, I thivk, used a kad 
; writes Mamie Dickens in the Janu- 
sy Lais’ Home Journal. His henc- 
musidered extremely difficult 
ud byt vy people, but I never found 
lu uvanuscripts there were +o 
erasures, and such frequent inter- 
$, t a special staff of com- 
sed for his work, but this, I 

was ! ecause of any illegibility in 


to the use of a lead pencil 


& Barnard, agents, 20 Atlantic av., head of 
Lewis Wharf, Boston. | 


The Steamship Halifax, of the Canada 
Atlantic-Plant Steamship Line, will be 
withdrawn from the route between Boston | 
and Halifax the latter part of January, and | 
will sail for Tampa, Florida, where she will 
join the Steamships Olivette and Mascotte, 
and run between Tampa, Havana and Port | 
Antonio, Jamaica. She will retarn to Bos- | 
ton at the close of the winter season and! 
be joincd in Jane by the Steamsbip Oli- 
vette, when the two ships will form a tri- 
weekly service between Boston and Hali- 
fax, the same as last season. 


GAS 


or 


HEATING | 


and POWER 
At $1.00 per 1000 Ft 


In order to rapidly increase the use of Gas in | 
the daytime, THE HKOSTON GAS LIGHT) 








t even his personal memo- 
is list of guests for dinner 
rangement of tables and 
s, were always written In ink. For 
rrespondence he u-ed blue 
| signed his name inthe left- 

the envelope. 
ning’s close work he was 
s quite preoccupied when he came 
Often when we were only 
¢ party at ‘Gad’s Hill,’ be would 
e something to eat in a me- 
al wsy—he never ate but ai small 
—anud would return to his stady 
the work he had left, 
g spoken a werd in all this time. 


New England Exeursions to the World’s 
Fair. 


Elaborate plans have been made by Ray- 

Whit ib to accommo late New 
igiaod visitors to the Columbian Expo- 
t \ magnificent hotel has been 
Exposition grounds and 


ger this 


*gintiy ay nted, 


house is large and 
and is to be run 
Raymond & Whitcomb 
lightfally sitaated, front- 


we = 
4 


oii the Midway Plaisance, and is within 

m walk of every part of the 
Lip . nm i e 
) i.h-rooms 
nicago A 


V8 excen ed) 


than any other 
daily train service 
will be maintained 


a the ist and Chicago, and the | 


es no less than one hundred 
bs from Boston. All these 
made up of vestibuled 
e newest and most elegant 
vs hg both sleeping-cars and 
Ig-CAls \ pamphlet containing all 
; ' the trips, and also much in- 
eens int ition about the Exposi- 
groan ter With a splendid map of the 
grounds and nity, has been issued. It 
f Raymond & Whitcomb, 
street, Boston. 


ay he 


% Washing 


. Travel Via the Savannah Line. 


‘well, St Comfortable and pleasant, 
the deall cast expensive route to 
South. Transfer at New 
i te »n and discomfort await- 
* To oper. f cargo at intermediate 
"i |. The steamships are 
‘nt and service to the 

—_ efamers; large and airy 
“p- ‘h their luxurious berths, 
he © which one may look for 
“8, and the table is sup- 





A8onable el cacies of the market, 
The spacio,,, cUer end of the route. 
Wokingeroc:, .) 2088, well-appointed 
PDprome,, 1. Sbove main deck, and 
for comforts (ecks, give opportunities 


Ladies. vod d Treedom to suit all tastes. 
it perfect “sor With children, can travel 
— ort and safety, experienced 

“Ss Deine provided, whose first 


scarcely | 


Barron has been engaged | 


ulevards and facing on the | 


house contains a greater | 


COMPANY will furnish illuminating gas, meas: | 
|} ured through separate meters, as above stated. 


Gas for Cooking. 


For FAMILIES, BOARDING HOUSES, RES- 
TAURANTS and HOTELS, gas at $1.00 per 
Thousand is cheaper in money cost than coal, 
and by its use the saving in Time and Labor, 
and the great advantage of freedom from smoke, 
| dirt and ashes will quickly repay the Consumers 
| tor the moderate outlay required to make the 
| change from Coal to Gas. 


| 


GAS COOKING STUVES for family use are 
j Surntahed at from $3 to $30, and can be oper- 
ated to their fullest capacity at a cost of from 
; One to Five Cents per Hour. The largest hotels 
and restaurants can be equipped for cooking ex- 
clusively for gas at the same cost, in proportion 
to the work to be done. 


| 
| 


Gas for Heating. 


In OFFICES and APARTMENTS where steam 
or furnace heat is not supplied, or to supplement 
such heat in the coldest weather, and as a sub- 
stitute for sieam and furnace heat in the mild 
weather, GAS HEATERS are economical and 
convenient. They are furnished as GAS LUGS, 
OPEN GRATES, STOVES and HOT WATER 
RADIATORS, and in a great variety of styles, 
from the plainest to the most ornamental and 
artistic. In price they range from $4 to $40, 
and cost from One Cent to Three Cents per 
Hour for gas used, 

GAS for HEATING at $1.00 per Thousand 
offers even greater advantages for many bual- 
ness uses such as for BAKERIES, CANDY 
MANUFACTURERS, TINSMITHS, and CAN- 
NING FACTORIES, JAPANNERS, TYPE- 
FOUNDERS, TAILORS, LAUNDRIES, and 
many others. 


Gas for Power. 


GAS ENGINES, from One to Fifty horse 
power, are guaranteed by the makers to furnish 
pewer with gas at $1.00 per Thousand at a cost 
of TWO CENTS per Hour per horse power. 

In many locations, and for many years, the 
Gas Engine has afforded not only the Safest 
and most convenient, but the Cheapest power. 





FULL INFORMATION as to the advan- 
tages of the use of gas for HEATING, 
COOKING and POWER will be given at 
the GAS APPLIANCE EXCHANGE, NO. 
22 WEST ST., and by all dealers in gas 
stoves aud gas engines. 


THE BOSTON GAS LIGHT 0. 


By F. P. ADDICKS, 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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duty is theircare. For stateroom accom- 
modations and folders giving through rates, 

cabin plans, map of territory reached by 

the line, and sailing dates apply to A. 

DeW. Sampson, 306 Washington st., A. ; 

P. Lane, 268 Washington st., Richardson a a 


% CO. 


Wish to announce that they 
will continue their 


ARK DOWN SALE 


FOR A FEW DAYS LONGER. 


BARCAINS 


In reality, not in name only, can be 


secured by an 


early visit to 


their establishment. 


214 BOYLSTON STREET. 


AMERICA’S VENERABLE AND (ALY W’KLY ECLECTIC, 
ERENT ene ctmeg 


1844. 














FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Littell’s Livin e 
ittell’s Living Ag 
Has stood Peerless in the realm of Period- 
feal Literature. 
It selects from the whole wide field of 
EUROPEAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
the best articles by 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in every department, 
Biography, History, Literature, Travels, 
Science, Politics, Criticism, Art, 
Fiction and Poetry. 

“Only the best has ever filled its pages; the best 
thought rendered in the purest English. Nothing 
poor or unworthy has ever appeared in the col- 
umns of THE LIVING A4GE."'—The Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, April, 13, 1892. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly, forming four volumes; presentivg a mass 
of matter 
Unequalied in quality and quantity 

by any other publication in the country. 

The quickened interest in things historical has 
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Arrangement whereby they can present one of 


THE MOST LIBERAL OFFERS 


ever made for the consideration of an intelligent 
ciass of American readers, viz.: a $5.00 copy of 


RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE U.S. 
at the nominal price cf 50 cents, when taken in 
connection with THE LIVING AGE. 

Littell’s Living Age. one yr., postpaid, $8 00 / FoR 
Ridpath’s History of the U.S. of America, 5.00 | $8.50 
This history bas recelved the emphatic endorse- 
ment of leading educators and of the press of 
America. 

The publishers of THE LIVING AGE are 
having prepared for their use A SPECIAL 
EDITION of this great work, which, by 
the addition of new matter appearing in 
no previous edition, will bring the his- 
tory down te the present time. It will be 
printed in bold, clear type, on heavy, 
white, book paper and bound in extra 
fine cloth, making one large Royal Octavo 
volume of over 800 pages. 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 

The price gwen above includes postage on THE 
LIVING AGE en/y. The book must be sent at the 
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or the St. Nicholas. 
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ion. 
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“GOOD-BY, OLD YEAR, GOOD-BY!” 





BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
“Good-by, old year, good by,” 
We've had good times together; 
You gave us many a bright biue sky, 
And sometimes stormy weather. 


But we've had lots of fun— 
We've skated, fished, and boated; 
And now, just as the year is done, 
In school we've been promoted. 


Good-by, old year—good-by, 
Old Eighteen-ninety-two! 

Though Ninetv-three isslooming nigh, 
You take our love with you. 


Old year, be brave and proud; 
With Lanners floating o’er you, 
You join the shadowy crowd 
Of years that went vefore you. 


Good-by, old year, good-by ; 
With ‘finis’ to your story, 
The stars shine out on high 
To light your way with glory. 


—[Harper’s Young People. 


A NEW-YEAR VISION, 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


When the irrepressible American bored 
down a thousand feet into the heart of 
Pennsylvania and extracted fabulous 
quantities of oil, and when the ladies 
became content with steel strips for cor- 
sets instead of whalebore—then one of 
the greatest and most adventurous of the 
industries of New England received its 
death-blow. 

Our story relates to the time when ther 
was bustle and business in an ancient anv 
historic seaport, where now may be seen 
rotting wharves and tumble-cown ware- 
houses; when a dozen sea-going vessels 
were inthe harbor where one is now seen; 
when the staunch whaleships went out on 
their long voyages, and came back laden 
with the wealth that made the prosperity 
of the port; when sailors and sailors 
families made up a large share of th 
population, and the old town really seemed 
to belong less to the land than to the sea 

All this has changed, and the incident- 
we relate could hardly occur there now. 
But buman lives and human hopes and 
fears, happiness and misery are much the 
same every where. 


Well back from the harbor, the wharves, 
and the busy part of the town, in that 
outskirt of it which was built on the ris- 
ing ground that overlooked the town, bay, 
and ocean, Captain Benson had his cot- 
tage. He was at home very little of the 
time; but when he was there, he loveda 
place like this, commanding a wide view 
of the ocean-rim, where he could sit at 
the window by the hour and with his good 
glass discover the first indication of sails 
approaching the coast. He was a veteran 
whaler, and had for fully fifty years pur- 
sued the business on all seas. For the 
last two years he had commanded the 
whale-ship Chevalier; on his last voyage 
ont he had said to his wife: ‘It'll be the 
last, Nancy. Let me go once more to the 
South Pacific and fill the old ship with oil, 
and then I'll stay here and pass the rest of 
my davs with you and Thankful. Jack 
Sturdy, my mate, will then be master— 
he’s a fine fellow, Thankful. I must bring 
him here to see you.” 

Then the old captain looked from his 
wife to his daughter, and added the droli 
remark, ‘‘For my part, I’m beginning to 
think it’s time [ was better acquainted 
with you two.” 

He went to sca again; but he never re- 
turned. A year later the eyes of the wife 
and daughter were gladdened by the sight 
of the Chevaliersailing intothe bay. Butin- 
stead of him they eagerly watched for, the 
mate came up, slowly and sorrowfully, to 
tell them that the captain had died of fever 
in Callao, and was buried there. 

John Sturdy was now captain, and was 
busy enough picking his crew, overhauling 
the ship, and making all ready for bis first 
voyage in command of her. But it was 
noticed that after everything had been 
done for the wife and daughter which the 
dying captain had requested, after their 

lef had somewhat subsided, Captain 

turdy still climbed the hill to the cottage, 
at least three times a week. 

Presently the gossips of|the neighbor- 
hood began to hint that Thankful Benson 
could tell why he came so often; and not 
more than three months had passed since 
he first came, when Mrs. Benson silenced 
them all with the plain statement: 

“There needn't be any mystery about it, 
Thankful and Captain Sturdy are engaged, 
and will be married as soon as a proper | 
respect for the memory of her father will 
allow. It'll probably be at the end of the 
Chevalier's next voyage.” 

John Sturdy was an experienced seaman of 
thirty-five—fifteen years older than Thank- 
ful—to whouw his ship had been his world, 
and to whom ideas of love and marriage 
had appeared idle myths. [Hemet Thank- 
ful Benson for the first time when she 
fainted in his arms upon his distressing 
errand to the cottage. She had grown up-! 





on his fancy with every visit, and his 
heart was quickly offered. With her It 
was acase of first love; he was all that 
ber youthful imagination reguired. And 
when he took the girl by the hand, and 
asked the widow for her consent, she 
smiled and sighed all at once. 

“Oh, it’s well enongh, Thankful,” she 
said, “if you must marry a sailor; bat I 
was in hopes you wouldn’t let yonr affec- 
tions go seafaring.” 

‘*It’s the way of our family, you know, 
mother,” and the daughter smiled and 
looked up to her sailor trustfally. 

‘*Indeed it is; and a sorry, heart-breaking 
way it has been for the women, not only 
in our family, but io all the seamen’s 
families. For thirty years I’ve known this 
port, and of all its sailor, that have died in 
that time not one out of four has died in 
bed. But the Lord wills it, and may you 
be happy.” 

“When I knew I was to be master of 
the Chevalier,” said John Sturdy, «‘I did 
notthink I should quit her for ten years, 
atleast. I'm a sailor, and love the sea, 
with all its perils, but now, if Thankful 
asks me to quilt it for her, I'm ready.” 

‘Indeed, then, I do ask you.” 

‘‘But oniy at the end of this voyage. 
My word has been given to the owners, and 
{cannot breakit. The time will be short; 
let us live in hope of it.” 

‘Ah, this one last voyage!” sighed Mrs. 
Benson ruefully. ‘‘Pray God it may fare 
detter than that of my poor, dear Simeon.” 

The Chevalier sailed in March. The 
parting was a hard one; quite as hard fo 
the man as for the maid. It need not be 
told why it was hard for her to give her 
young love’s dream to the cruel charces of 
the sea; of him it must be said that, as 
ove came late, it came strong as well. 

‘Don’t go, Jack,” she plesded amid her 
sobs. ‘I Know it’s selfish, but I can’t help 
it. Don't leave me! IL shall never see you 
again if you do.” 

Her distress, her unbourded love, ap 
pealed to him powerfally. His resolution 
was severely shaken. Nothing but the 
sailor’s ingrained honor and habitual s lf 
disc'pline held him back, as he said: 

‘“‘For heaven's sake, Thinkful, don’t 
tempt me away from duty! I leave you 
mly because I must; bat the time will be 
short. All our arrangemcnts are for a 
short voyage; expect me back by the next 
New Year. 1 shall hasten everything for 
your sake.” 

She went to a sleepless bed that night. 
{n the morning her father’s glass showed 
her the Chevalier far out at sea. For many 
days she went about heavy-h arted. Her 
mother watched and pited her, and her 
own heart bled afresh. 

B it youth is the season of hope, and love 
is its twin; and as the months of that 
spring and summer went by, the girl felt 
more and more as though she were only 
enduring a brief probation to life-long hap- 
piness. News had reached her of the 
Chevalier and her beloved. First came a 
letter from Rio, fullof love and promise; 
then an incoming whaler reported speaking 
the Chevalier in the far South Atlantic,and 
that all on board were well; and then a let- 
ter from Lima. All was weil, time was fly- 
ing, the promised time for the reunion was 
approaching. There is rarely, yet some- 
times, a New England autumn when the 
mellow Indian Summer is prolonged from 
November far into December, and the year 
fades away in days of veiled sunshine, 
when nature seems in adream and winter 
is held back by some strange spell. It 
was sothis year. Down to the first day of 
January there was neither snow nor frost; 
a silvery mist sat upon the sea; the days 
were like May-days, but with a softened 
sun; the nights were balmy and glorious. 
As Thankful and her mother sat outside 
the cottage, they could see the lights from 
the town and the bay. The sounds of 
laughter aod talking came up to them; 
everything seemed under acharm. 

So it was on that New Year’s Eve. They 
sat there late, talking of the dead—of the 
absent~-iardly daring to talk of the future. 
The night was bright and starlight; every- 
thing was visible yet indistinct. At that 
place and time, nobody had been abroad 
for an hour, all were at home keeping New 
Year's Eve. Just then Thankful directed 
her mother’s attention to a figure advanc- 
ing slowly up the slope toward the cot- 
tage. 

**Where?” asked Mrs, Benson. 


“T don’t 
see it.” 


“Why, there!” said Thankful, with out- | 


stretched finger. 
ing this way. He—he looks like Jack.” 


The mother looked at her with grief and 
awe 

*‘Dear Thankful,” she said with deep 
solemnity, “be strong—cast your burden 
on the Lord—and bear your grief as I have 
borne mine. You have not seen John 
Sturdy; you have seen his double. You 
will never see him again.” 


For the next year their lives went on 
with that sense of chastened sorrow that 
possesses those whose only hope in this 
world is reft away. Mother and daughter 
drew closer together in their companion- 
ship of bereavement. Life for them was 
all in the past; their present comfort was 
merely that of ministering to the sick and 
afflicted about them, and thus to ‘learn the 
luxury of doing good.’ 

‘The only news that had jbeen received 
from the Chevalier was darkly confirma- 
tory of the vision that Thankful had seen. 
One of the boats had been found floating 
in the South Pacific, empty and oarless; a 
ship wrapped in fire from stem to stern had 
been sighted afar off in those waters, 
where he!p could not be extended, nor in- 
quiry made. 

They lived on during that year, and sor- 
row grew old and was still as dark as ever. 
Their neighbors condoled with jthem, and 
hoped that the time would come when grief 
would be calmed, and that life might yet 
have some pleasure for these afflicted ones. 
Would that time ever come to Thankfai? 
Not, surely, at such an hour as this, when 
the New Year was again athand. It could 
bring no hope nor promise to her; but the 
time, as long as she should live, must be in 
her mind associated with his last words to 
ner, “Expect me back by the next New 
Year. I shall hasten everything for your 
sake.” 

It wasa very different New Year’s Eve 
from the last. The harbor was locked in 
ice; snow covered the ground; the air was 
stinging with frost. A clear sound of bells 
from the town, as the New Year was glee- 
fully rang in came up to the lone women as 
hey sat by theirfire. No speech had pass- 
ed between them for an honr. As the last 
peal of the bells died away, Mrs. Benson 
said: 

{tis all hard to bear, Thankful. We 
must learn to bear.” 

The girl started up with clasped hands 
and passionately exclaimed, 

**But never to see him again—though I 
may live for fifty years! I can’t endure the 
thought. He came to me once after death 
—why not again?” 

The door noiselessly unclosed and ad- 
mitted a moving figure. It advanced to- 
ward them; they looked at the face, spell- 
bound. It was pale, wan, wasted, but it 
bore a likeness to John Sturdy. 

No womanly fright, no terror of the 
supernatural, possessed Thankful in that 
moment. Glad to have seen his face again 
in answer to her appeal, her loving, yearn- 
ing heart hungered for something more 
than his shadew. She started toward him 
—she opened wide her arms to him. 

*“O John,” sbe said, ‘‘don't do as you 
did before. You saia you would come back 
at this time.” 

Her loving arms enfolded him. Thank 
God, it was not a shadow—it was John 
Sturdy, weak, sick, feeble—but it was he. 

They had the happiest kind of a New 
Year,after all. When the first greetings 
were over, and Mrs. Benson had refreshed 
him with tea, and he and Thankful sat side 
by side, hand in hand, inexpressibly glad 
but silent tor want of words—then after a 
little he told the story of his adventures 
and escapes, by sea and land, out of all of 
which he had been saved to them. 
Some day he will tellitin print. It is too 
long to tell here. 

When he had finished, Mrs. Benson ask- 
ed, ‘‘Where were you a year ago to-night, 
John? Thankful thought she saw you.” 

He looked inquiringly at his betrothed. 
She told him all. 

“That was the night,” he said, ‘‘when 
the officers and crew of the poor burning 
Chevalier took to the boats in a heavy sea. 
One boat was swamped before my eyes, 
and all in it were drowned. Ours rolled 
and pitched so heavily in the chopping 
waves that I expected we, too,must perish. 
It was just there, while I was hopelessly 











“It’saman. He scom-. 


She started up and advanced to meet Me since.”—[ Romance. 


him. Mrs. Benson strained her eyes, but 


could see nothing like a human figure. She | 


saw Thankful advance a few paces, stretch 


out her arms, as if to embrace some one, | 


and them fall senseless to the ground. 

When Mrs. Benson carried her in and 
[on it her, she started up and cried for 
ack. 

‘““My dear child, be calm!” said the 
mother. ‘‘He is not here. He has not 
been here.” 

**Yes, yes!—he was! Isaw him—I al- 
most touched him. He came close up to 


me—and then he disappeared, and I could 
not see him.” 
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Changes of Costume. 


The distinctive costume of the eighteenth 
century, so far as men were concerned 
says the Edinburgh Review, was fairly es 
tablished 1n England curing the reign of 


James I[.; but for women the change from 
the Vandyke style was more grados 
' During Charles I1.’s reign and the earer 
| part of that of Louis XIV., the ladies who 
| had the setting of the fashions had vite 


/them chiefly in the direction of indecormm 

| but as the century wore on and the gowss 
| grew lower and lower on the shoulders, the 
| characteristic wide collar disa peared 
| while the upper skirt, instead of failiog \ 
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| ward, more in the maaouer which we wf 
|accustomed to associate with the Greorgisu 


period. ' . 
| The first notable innovation, however, 
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woman is not a Jabor-burdened slave we 
find in the custom of foot-binding, wiites 
Isaac T. Headland in Harper's Bazar. 
This heathenish attempt to improve on 
God's best work of creation is said by one 
tradition to have begun with P’an Fei, a 
concubine of the Ch’i dynasty, 5014. b., 
and by another to have begun with Yas 
Niang, a beautiful concubine of the last 
emperor of the Southern T’ang dynasty, 
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remember rightly, the stories of the 
rter than they would be 
f to-day, which is ever 
and short stories, 
fast to noted names and 
sted serials | am tempted to say, 
itors, you pay by the page, 
giget—pages. But real ability snone out 
ip thove narrow its. A tray first-class 
ary isall the more striking for being 
condensed | se quarters.” One is 
weeliys tempted to remember the 
nba when Athelstane said 
» mélée, and that ‘it was 
est man in a handr.d tian 


{ two.” 


ngs 


 Anvua ‘ ‘ 


, y the 


sis 


Aopasis were eho 
ip the Magaz 
reine for new hands 


better to be the 
The Old English Debtors’ Prisons, 





The abolition of imprisonment for debt 
etcept by the side-wind of committal for 
contempt of court, says the English 


Iilasirated Magazine, long ago swept away 
tie spouging-hous s and debtors’ prisons 
which occupy so large a space in English 


ane rary + i ; 

fiction from ime of Fielding and 
Smollett down to quite recent years. The 
Flee: ts inhabitant 


s, and the squalid lives 


wey led under Mr. Rokes and bis comrades, 
ire valy known to the readers of to-day by 
the escriplions in ‘Pickwick’ and ‘Penden- 
ms, and few people who nowadays pass 
town Farrington Street have any idea that 
et ramshack ® old prison stood very near- 
ze > site of the Congregational 
_ rial | Ai as lace as 1864, having sur- 
», establishment as a debtors’ jail 
bea! y twenty years 
, T Marshalsea, 
Vithens's early 


with 
, Y youth 
“Millar, and wh 
AS mentioned {1 
Geseribed fully 


? 
aie Dorrit,’ } 


which Charles 
was so painfully 
ch, although it is only 
Pickwick,’ he afterwards 
1 ‘David Copperfield’ and 
te Fleet. s as fared even worse than 
~~ FOF SO many alterations have 


Taken piace in t 
tae neighborhood in which 
S was situated tt 


Wea to identnnae ‘U 1ts exact site is not now 
vitae te tate it ceased to be used 
beet almost “% i, and appears to have 
tier ult to dispose of as the 
th building vec OSiderahle portion of 
Oe ehentaen ed standing as late as 
® ‘Little Dorse ckens, then engaged 
eet that ‘./t, went to look forit. But, 
rthward ofc. 0d somewhere to the 
Boroush ae 1, 2 °Orge’s Church in the 
hown of let, Street, very little is 
Sel sence prison—famous for 

pen best, through her son 


te Da PofS: « 
wake of St. Albans, of £20 a year to 
‘ors from prison—lived 

went the way of its ill- 
‘smany yearsago. The 
‘2 ceased to be a place 
/f debtors somewhere 


A New Drink. 
a €stdrinks now before the 
rated Maryland Peach 

‘nia Honey, to be found 
' rooms of John Conlon & 
m0 St. This beverage has 
“Oo popular favor until it 

* stablished Success and is 
n to all connoiseurs. It is 
&plain drink, and with 

ittle hot water it is with- 





8Uply . 
the a; *Iquisite as 
Ilion ofa} 





finest honey being held in solution to 
sweeten it. It gives off a pleasing aroma 
which sugar would never produce and 
becomes most palatable. The lively in- 
terest shown by dealers prompted this 
firm to secure all the peach brandy which | 
was left of the season of 1890, consequent- 
ly they are ahead of all competition on this 
article. The fact that the firm cannotkeep | 
pace with their present orders is sufficient | 
guarantee of the popularity il bas acquired. | 
| 








n AYLOR 
6.0.1 wuiskies 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fuse Oil. 
NOT sold In bulk or by measure. Always In Sealed 
bottles. Beware of imitations and refilled bottles, 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels. 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature. ——— 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONs, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 














RAYMOND’S | 


VACATICN 
EXCURSIONS. | 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


GRAND SERIES OF TOURS 


TO THE 


WORLD’S 


Columbian Exposition 


To be held in Chicago from May 1 to October 30,'5 


The first party will leave Boston Friday, April 28 (thus 
reaching Chicago for the opening ceremonies). 

Trains will be run from the East daily (Sundays ex 
cepte)J) during the entire Exposition season. 


All Travel will be in Special Vestibuled Trains of Pull 
man Palace Sleeping-Cars and Dining-Cars of thle Newest 
and most Elegant Construction. 


The Raymond & Whitcomb Grand, 
Oscar G. BARRON, MANAGER. 

An Elegant, Commodious, and Finely Appointed Hote) of 

the Best Class, situated near the Exposition Grourds 


(the city hotels being seven miles distant), has been built 
for the exclusive use of our parties. 


Twelve Admissions te the Exposition included in every 
ticket. 


Unsurpassed Comforts and Luxuries both in transit 
and while in Chicago 


Send for special circulars giving full details. 


BAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
206 Washington St., (Opposite School St.) 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NewEnoland & Savanna $.§, Co, 


The Best, The Cheapest, 
The Most Comfortable 


ROUTE 10 FLORIDA 


AND ALL POINTS 
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REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO., 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for illustrated 
catalogue, ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 estates, 


FOR LESS THAN ASSESSED VALUE. | 


In Chelsea, on high ground, good neighborhood, | 
2 story house, 10 rooms and th, hot and cok 
water, furnace, gas, set tubs, new range, curtains, 
wire screens, good stable, 5,100 feet of land, 
assessed for $6,100. Price, $5,100. $1,100 cash. 
(No. (6,599). 
A Handsome Estate in Dorchester. 
Well located near station and street cars, new | 
Queen Anne house, 10 rooms, bath and all modern | 
conveniences, built of best material in most thor. 
ough manner, stable, 17,000 feet of land, price 
$15,500. (No. 16,591). 
STOCK FARM. 


Near the Connecticut River, 100 acres, best of | 
soil deep and rich, cuts 30 tons of hay, keeps 11 | 
head cattle, 2 horses and 1.0 sheep, enough fruit | 
and wood for home use, good house, ll rooms, | 
barn 60 feet long, carriage-house and sheds, aque- | 
duct water to the building from spring. Prive, 
$3,000. (No. 16,502). 

ARREDONDO, ALACHUA CO., FLA. 


WOwner’s business in the north forces him to sell. 
20 acres, 8 under cultivation, 5 acres in oranges | 
which blossomed for the firet time in 1891, peaches: | 
plums, figs, prunes, pears, bananas, etc., house 5 
rooms, broad piazza, covered with vines, stable 
and 2 shede; the grounds are ornamented with 
flowers and semi-tropical plants. Price, $2,300. 
2 horses, colt, farm wagon, harness and farming 
tools. Located 1 mile from station and village; 
willexchange for property near Boston. (No. 
16,112). 

NEAR THE MYOPIA CLUB GROUNDS, 

In Hamilton—150 acres, cuts 50 tons hay, milk 
sold at door, 100 choice fruit trees, 2-story honse, 
12 rooms, aqueduct water, 2 barns, granary and 
sheds. Price, $9,000. Apply to J. Stanley Bell, 
Copsfield, or Geo. H. Chapio & Co., 257 Washing- 
ton St. (No. 16,489). 

A BARGAIN. 

Only $1,400, $700 cash, for 90 acres, 14¢ miles from 
village, keeps 7 cows and team, orchard 50 trees, 
200 cords standing wood, house 7 rooms, barn, 
carriage house and shed, all in good repair. 
Apply to G. H. Place, Middleboro, or Geo. H. 
Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. (No. 16,255). 

IN TIFE VILLAGE. 


Near depot, 2 acres with fruit, pleasantly located 
on Main S8t., several valuable house lots can be 
sold, good 2.story house, il rooms, divided into 3 
tenements, well rented, price $!,800, 3g cash. Ap- 
ply to L. L. Fisher, South Milford, or Geo. H. 
Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. (No. 15,852). 


WITH A GRAND VIEW. 


Near Concord, Mass., productive 70 acre farm, 
o minutes walk from station, op main street of an 
attractive New England village, deep black soil, 
cuts 35 tons hay, keeps 16 cows and pair horses, 
fine orchard, 400 bbls. apples gathered in a season, 
grapes and berries, excellent buildings in perfect 
repair, house 10 rooms, 2 piazzas, slate roof barn, 
carriage house and sheds, beautiful location, 
grand view, fine drive, large shade trees about 
the house. Price, $9,000. Apply to L. E. Reed, 
South Acton, or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Wash. 
ington St. (No.16,269). 

IN A MANUFACTURING VILLAGE. 


Over 20,000 people within 3 miles, best of mar- 
kets, 9 acres, sloping southeast, keeps 2 cows and 
horse, 50 fruit trees; 2-story house 11 rooms, fitted 
for two families, barn, clapboarded and painted, 
good location and neighborhood, 5 minutes walk 
from two depots. Price, $2,700, $1,200 cash. Ap- 
ply to L. E. Reed, So. Acton, or Geo. H. Chapin & 
Co., 257 Washington St. (}0. 16,445). 


UNDER HIGH CULTIVATION. 


A first-class farm with good buildings, 115 
acres, 4 mile from station and village, cuts 60 
tons hay by machine, keeps 30 cows and 3 horses, 
200 choice fruit trees, encugh wood for home use, 
2 story house, 9 rooms, shaded by fine trees, barn 
80x40, carriage-house and henpery, all in excel- 











SOUTH OF VIRGINIA. 


Every Tharsday from Lewis Wharf. 


A delightful sea trip to Savannah. No transfer 
and expense at New 
mediate ports. 

For stateroom accommodations, ra(es and other 
information, apply to 4. DeW. SAMPSON, 306 
Washington St., A. P. Lane, 268 Washington St., 
or RICHARDSON & BAKNARD, Agents, 


20 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON. 





Have You Tried It? 


Rock, Rye «« Honey, 


—THE— 


GREAT FRENCH REMEDY 


For Coughs, Colds and Lung Troubles. 
This remedy contains Strictly Pure Rar- 
ley, Mait, Rye Whiskey. Rock Candy and 
Honey. For elderly people it is invaluable 
and ite Toning Up Properties are remark- 
able. The use of a small wineglass in a 
halfcup of water just before retiring at 
night has been found to work like a 
charm, overcoming the worn-out and de- 
bilitated condition incident to most elder- 
ly persons end eusures a healthful and 
refreshing night's rest. 
A carefal and impartial consideration of 
the foregoing facts, based on a large ex- 
erience of the use of the Great French 
medy, should induce atrial of this sim- 
ple, efficient and truly valuable remedy, 
as there are many worthless preparations 
on the market, made from glucose and 
the poorest quality of spirits. We would 
caution the pablic to see that they get the 
Genuine French Cordial. Take no other 
brand. If your druggist does not have it 
and will not get it, send to me direct. 
Price : Quarts, $1; piuts, GUc. per boitle. 
For sale by all druggists. 


EDWARD HEFFERNAN, 
Eole New England Agent, 
LYNN MASS. 


ork. No detention at inter- | 


lent repair. Price, $3,800, one half cash. Appl 
to J. A. Prentice, Northbridge Centre, or Geo. H. 


| Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. (No. 16,511). 


TOBACCO AND HAY FARM. 


Near the celebrated Mt. Hermon Schoo! in 
Northficld, Mass., 200 acres, best of soll, cuts 150 
tons hay by machine, will keen 75 to 100 head 
cattle, bordered by the Connecticut River, orchard 
100 trees, 49 acres woodland, 2-story slated roof 
| house, 12 rooms, 3 large barns and ice house, all in 
|excellent condition. Price, $10,000, $3,000 cash. 
| Milk sales $1,500 yearly, 5 tons tobacco raised in a 
season. Apply to E. 8. Proctor, Athol, or Geo. H. 
Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. (No. 15,410). 

A Model Fruit Farm in Framingham. 


Which for years has been a source of pride and 
| pleasure to the owner, who has spared neither 
‘time por expense to beantify the estate or add to 
the fine collection of fruit, 4 acres with 170 apple 
trees, comprising the best varieties, 52 pear trees, 
cherries, 62 grape vines, thousands of raspberries, 
blackberries. strawberries and currants; very 
pleasant location, overlooking the village; less 
‘than half a mile from churches, schools and 
station; fine public library; grand view of sur- 
rounding country. Soil very rich, producing 
| great crops, the garden being in a sheltered ~ 
protected at the north by an arbor vitw hedge, 
excellent 2-story house, 13 rooms; stable, with 
cupola and cellar, clapboarded and painted; car- 
riage house, all in good repair, insured for $3,400. 
Price only $3,800, $800 cash, balance $300 a year. 
(No, 14,297). 





HYDE PARK. 

Well located 2-story house 11 rooms, garden 
8,300 feet with fruit, near station. Price $3,500, 
$1,000 cash. (No. 16,462). 

BROOKSIDE, MARION CO., FLA. 

Orange grove, 10 acres, 700 trees, just coming 
into bearing, black hammock land, one of the best 
sites for orange culture in Floiida, near depot. 
Price $1,000, $500 cash. (No. 16,557). 

WITH STOCK AND TOOLS. 


All ready for you to step right in to profitable 
farm work, 50 acres, level and free from stones, 
orchard, enough wood for home use, bordered by 
a small stream, pleasant location, 44 mile from 
depot, 134 miles from the live manufacturing town 
of Whitman, old fashioned house 12 rooms, new 
barn 60 feet long, wood house and hennery. Price 
$5,500, one half cash, including retail milk route 
130 quarts paying 7 cents for 3 mos. and 6 cents 


for 4 mos.; 17 cows, 2 horses, harnesses, wagons, 
mowing hine, tedder horse rake, all farming 
tools and fin barn. (No. 16,577). 


9, 
11.3 


7.00 


New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 


5 HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMQUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTR. 


Leaving elther city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termini 
840 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
9.00 P.M. This traip carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Fare $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by gas 
and heated by steam. No extra charge for ths 
unsurpassed service. 


Ticket Office, 3223 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

J.D. BARTON, General Superintendent. 
A.C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent. 


FITCHBURG .". RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Oct. 10, 1892, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA.- 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 


6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
‘ Albany. 
EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 


A. M. 
Troy. 
A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
Albany. Parlor Car to Troy. 
3 00 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
' Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rys. 
P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
Buflalo, 
l 15 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS. Sleeping Car 
‘ to Troy* 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, 8T 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


8 00 A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
10 30) 4. ‘M. MONTREAL FLYER, Par'or 
‘ 


Cars to Montreal. 
3.05 .~ ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
7,00 P. M. 


NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
* Dail 


to Montreal. 
y: 
Time-Tables and further information on appli 


cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mase. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

European Plan. Centrally and delightfully 
located, in the heart of the Metropolis, possessing 
all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 
elegantly furnished throughout. ’ 

The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
*ervice and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
couptry. 

Horse-cars to and from almost every section of 
the city pass the door every fev, seconds. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


Free carriage to and from the depot. 
32.00 per day. 

Livery and Feed Stables. 

0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


Rates 





FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Boston, Mass. ° 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Kelterer’s Restaurant, 


| 
J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
'33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught 


Dining Room 











} GOOD RICH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon street 

e _ Chicago; 27 years’ experience; secrecy , 

| special facilities; author of Goodrich on Divorce, 
with laws of all States in press. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov't Report. 


Baki 
Reval Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


JANT ARY 


GRAND OPPORTUNITY 


To furnish Home, School and Town Libraries \ 
perfect condition 


At Lowest Prices Ever Offere,. 


THE GREAT CLEARANCE sg: 


—AT— 


D. LOTHROP CO.’S BOOKSTORE 


Affords the multum of value at the minimum of oy 
books of all kinds, singly or in sets. The Entire Stoc] 
ing holiday books of other publishers, for sale, at z 


__ 364-366 WASHINGTON ST., OPP. BROMFIELp. 








NEW ENGLAND WUTUAL | ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, | “AIRUAD, COMPARY, 


0 MILK ST., Boston, Oct. 27, 1892. 
POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, | Income Bond Conversion. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


CIRCULAR 68. 
Holders of UNION TRUST COMPANY'S TRUST 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1901....$22,015.826.95 RECEIPTS for INCOME BONDS deposited can 
LIABILITIES vie 10,882,0985,22 | now receive new SECOND MORTGAGE CLASS 
92,185,841.75 | “A” BONDS, in exchange therefor, upon applica- 
tion at Agencies of Atchison Company 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are UNION TRUST COMPANY of NEW YORK 

issued atthe old life rate premium. 50 Broadway, New York, 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al UNION TRUST COMPANY of NEW YORK, 

policies. At 05 Milk Street, Boston, 





Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur 
render and pald. up insurance values to which the BARING BROS, & CO., LIMITED, 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. London, England. | 
yr accommodation of holders who have been 


Pamphlets, rates and values for any ace sent on For 
application to the Company’s Ofice. unable, . through | uncontrotlable cireumatances, to | 
—* convert their Income Bonda, the time for de porit 
B J. F. STEVENS, President. of seame has been extended until further notice 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. and such holders can now receive new SECON: 
MORTGAGE CLASS “A” BONDS DIRECT IN 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary, EXCHANGE for INCOME BONDS under terms 


WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secretary. of Cleular 68, withont penalty. 


The new SECOND MORTGAGE CLASs “a” 
DR. JAE OG: F's 


| BONDS HAVE BEEN LISTED ON THE NEW 
° 
Sanitary Underwear 


YORK STO K EXCHANGE. 
J. W. REINHART, Vi ¢ President. 
PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POISONOT'S DYES. 


BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HBADQUARTERS FOR 





SWEEPING REDUCTION. 





TRADE MARK. Jeatg 


JUST ISSUED. 
FOR CHOIRS. 











HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


SPRINGER BROTHERS. — the Sun 
CLOAKS. uaa 


ANNUAL MARK DOWN 


500 WASHINGTON STREET. 


WM. H. LYNCH & 
Sails, Awning and Tent Maker 


STORE AND pee scgrempagt AWNID?D 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Buildings, | 
and Lawns, arp aults, Wagon ( 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWRINGS, 
mmm oie AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDDING 


VGs. 


AL 
TELAT 


panera | Tents of Every Description Made to order, a: 


se AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN AND STOKED FOR THE WINTER. 9 


144 State Street, - Boston, Mass. 
STARINE. 


5 THE SUN. 


-—~ For sale by all Hardware and Mil During 1803 THE sty 
Supply Dealers and Grocers 


S $2.00 per gal., G0c. qt., 40c. | SUFpassing excellence and will 
dot. 35c. 1-2 pt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
| 


SAML. KIDDER, 60 Federal S8t., Boston. | 


Polish all Metals with 


will & 


news and more pure literaty 


than ever before in its history, 


The tla _ 


| Price S5c.a copy. By mail, $24 year 
} * . a 7 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY. |Daily, by mail, - - - S6ayea 
| 
Daily and Sunday, by 
OPIUM 333i: Habit Cured in 10 | mail, - - - - ~ S8ayea 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon.Ohio, Address THE SUN, New York. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & ti 


The Great Barcain for This Week. 








SUNDAY ANTHEMS. 
L. E. FLETCH ER & CO... For choir service. A superb collection of An- 


9 
No. 158 Boylston Street, | 


| dozen, not prepaid 


(Opposite the Common.) } 


| 


EW. 0. WnISKEY 


Vears old, strictly pure, at $3 per) 
gallon. Orders by mail or expres | 
vromptly attended to. | 


DIXON BROS., 
baie ‘end «2 hota sear ead ‘Wharf. 


LADY POOR'S OINTMENT 


Stops itching and bleeding Piles; 
Cures salt rheum, scaly eruptions, 
sore eyes, old sores, scrofalous dis. 
eases, scalds, burns, chapped hands | 
and lips and other skin troubles. 
Spruce gum and the pure sweet! 
extracts of the forest make it an | 
agreeable remedy. For saleby all 
druggists, or sent on a resaips of We., 
by Jam . Foster & .0., Bath, N.H. Sold by 
the following wholesale p dae Fg Carter, Carter 
& Kilham, Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Weeks & Pot- 
ter, John ote Andrews & Co., C utler Bros. ., Smith, 
Benedict & Siegmund, Boston: Cook, Everett &. 
Pennell, Portland, Me.; \ F. Wyatt & Co., H. B.| 
Martin & Uo., Concord, N. H.; Burlington Drug | 
Co., Burlington, Vt. i 


| 


ame for choir singing by W. O. Perkins. This 
book contains very waluable material for 
choir c= tee Price, postpaid, 31; $9 per 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


THE DAY-SCHOOL CROWN 





10,000 doz. 


By Charles Walker Ray. The latest book for 
average pupils. it is concise and simple in its 
methods and any person can readily learn b 
its useto read music. A very valuable book 


for schools. Price, 20c., post, 
not prepaid. 

Agents for Decker Bros. and Fischer Pianos 
| and Wilcox and White Seif Piaying Symphony. 
| Pianos exchanged or sold on instalments. For 


> $165 a hundred, 


With knotted fringes, borders Light Blue, Straw, 


| Oiitaynes & Gon Boston. etc., send to John Red, Salmon, Copper, Pink, and all while. Price 


‘OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
| C. H. BITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, NY. 





12 4 


“2c. each. 





LINIMENT 





SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO. 


WINTER STREET 








ae°-225 Wash. St., near Thompson's Spa. 
aa°611 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. 
deel SEs CERES 


a@-Under the United States Hotel. 





Is sold to the Wearer at nearer its cost to ag 20-24 Park Sq., nr. Providence Depot. 
make than apy First-Class Shoe made in the | “7 ™* *°7™ten %* 0m Puulte Garaen. 


World. 


a@°45 Green & 56 Main St., Charlestown. 








A Crawlo I Ut 


Is the only place in ' — 
where you oan buy 4 pair of 
genuine_CRAWFORD SHOES. 





